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©he  )0>re$i6ent$ 

OF  THE  9 

Jjincolnshire  X^aturalists'  tXnion. 


MISS  S.  CATHERINE  STOW. 


HE  first  lady,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  was  a  sign  of 
the  changing  ideas  of  the  times,  to  be  President  of  a 
Society  of  Naturalists,  was  elected  to  the  chair  by  the 
L.N  U.  at  its  annual  meeting  in  November,  1913. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  new  move,  at  any  rate  it  gave  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  was  successful  from  our  Union’s  point  of  view, 
which  clearly  is,  that  all  faithful  work  on  the  lines  we  under¬ 
take  to  investigate  shall  sooner  or  later  be  recognised  and 
rewarded  in  the  only  way  we  can  acknowledge  it. 

Little  did  any  of  us  then  dream  that  the  long  foretold 
world-war  would  break  out  during  the  following  year  while  a 
woman  occupied  the  chair.  Miss  Stow,  as  we  should  expect 
of  her,  rose  to  the  occasion,  doing  for  the  time  being  her  duties 
for  the  Society,  and  working  elsewhere  successfully  on  what 
would  be  new  lines  to  most  of  us,  though  not  to  her,  through 
the  strain  of  more  than  four  years. 

Our  1914  President,  who  has  done  endless  though  quiet 
work  in  so  many  departments  for  the  natural  history  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  (and  surely  this  is  the  only  way  to  win  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  any  active  Society)  was  born  at  Much  Wenlock,  in 
Shropshire,  and  so  is  not  a  county  woman  by  birth,  though 
she  is  by  training  and  family.  Blessed  with  a  father,  our 
present  President,  who  is  a  keen  naturalist,  she  was  (she  says) 
‘from  a  tiny  child  interested  in  creeping  things.  Before  I  was 
ten  years  old,  much  to  my  nurse’s  disgust,  I  persisted  in 
carrying  home  earthworms  and  larvae,  which  were  termed 
nasty,  dirty  worms.  I  can  honestly  say  I  knew  more  then 
about  caterpillars  and  their  habits,  and  the  best  ways  of  finding 
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them  than  I  do  to-day.  To  my  great  delight,  at  that  youthful  age 
I  succeeded  in  rearing  from  the  eggs  to  maturity  a  number  of 
Painted  Ladies  ( Vanessa  cardui,  L.) 

It  was  not  until  1892  that  Miss  Stow  turned  her  trained 
attention  to  our  flora.  Yet  she  has  done  more  towards  filling 
up  the  other  blanks  in  our  notes  on  the  soils  of  South  Lin¬ 
colnshire  than  any  other  member  of  the  Union  has  attempted, 
for  the  late  Canon  W.  Fowler’s  work  was  connected  with 
Watson’s  southern  vice-county,  and  not  particularly  with 
soils. 


Later,  after  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley  joined  the  Union,  and 
began  his  work  on  Insects ,  Miss  Stow  collected  for  him, 
principally  Beetles,  as  our  published  lists  show.  Then 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  practical,  if  not  theo¬ 
retical,  range  of  the  Union’s  work  extended,  the  Lepidoptera, 
Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells,  Spiders  and  Vertebrata  for  the 
various  branch  secretaries.  All  this  collecting  was  done  in 
addition  to  her  special  work  on  the  county  Mosses  and  Plant- 
Galls,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  her  own  personal 
contributions  to  the  extension  of  local  knowledge. 

Since  the  wounded  were  returned  from  the  front  to  the 
hospitals  in  1914,  Miss  Stow — only  her  intimate  friends  knew 
her  gifts  that  way — has  been  called  from  her  home  work  and 
private  studies  to  nursing  in  the  Grantham  V.A.D.  Hospital. 
«  It  closes,’  she  writes,  ‘  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  shall  feel  strange  and  at  a  loss  for  a  time, 
after  four  years  and  four  months  of  almost  daily  work  there. 
I  shall  be  glad  all  the  same  to  be  able  once  again  to  take  up 
some  of  my  pre-war  studies.  As  it  is,  my  mind  is  a  perfect 
blank  as  to  the  truly  interesting  things  I  came  across  in 
natural  history  years  ago  ’. 

The  special  interest  of  the  passing  hour  for  one’s  suffering 
fellow-men  is  more  vital  than  anything  in  the  past,  and  tends 
to  drive  everything  else  from  the  mind.  The  feeling  of  duty 
well  done  and  of  joy  at  having  spent  oneself  to  help  in  the 
cause  of  life  and  health  in  this  titanic  struggle,  is  a  thing  that 
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can  never  pass  away  while  life  lasts.  For,  in  the  words  of 
our  greatest  singer : 

‘  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d  ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless’d ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes 

So  too  in  a  lesser  way  it  is  with  the  naturalist — this  is 
why  we  love  Gilbert  White. 

E.  A.  W.-P. 

- ,  ^  ♦ - 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT, 

1918. 

1 

My  report  is  again  necessarily  a  brief  one,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Union.  There  are  now  12  Life  Members  and  no 
ordinary  Members  on  our  roll. 

During  the  year  only  one  Field  Meeting  was  held,  namely 
the  Ninety-ninth,  at  Tattershall,  on  the  1 5th  August.  It  was 
a  success  in  respect  both  of  the  attendance  of  members  and  of 
the  number  of  records  made. 

We  can  on  this  occasion  congratulate  ourselves  on  a 
better  and  brighter  outlook,  and  we  hope  that  the  Peace  may 
be  a  permanent  one. 

Many  of  our  members  have  served  their  King  and 
Country  well  and  faithfully  during  the  past  four  years.  Some 
have  been  called  to  military  service,  others  have  served  in 
Hospitals,  and  others  have  given  much  time  to  work  of 
national  importance.  To  all  of  them  I  am  sure  that  the  Union 
as  a  whole  is  grateful.  We  must  also  pay  our  tribute  to  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  great  cause,  and  who 
will  return  no  more.  We  shall  ever  hold  their  memory  in 
honour  and  reverence. 

For  a  long  time  we  may  expect  to  reap  the  aftermath  of 
war,  but  we  feel  that  in  the  future  the  scientific  work  that  has 
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been  of  such  incalculable  service  during  the  war  will  receive 
better  recognition  than  was  the  case  in  pre-war  days. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  the  14th 
November.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Blathwayt,  m.a.,  m.b.o.u.,  his  presidential  address  was  read  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Peacock’s  account  of  the  Tattershall 
meeting : 

*  In  all  165  plant  notes  were  made.  Few  Lepidoptera  were 
on  the  wing,  but  many  species  of  Dipteva ,  Thysanoptera  and 
Hemiptera  were  observed.  It  was  in  consequence  a  Thrips 
and  Fly  day  principally,  for  many  notes  were  made  with 
regard  to  the  cross-fertilisation  of  plants  during  the  three 
hours  of  field-work.  No  bird-carriage  notes  could  be  obtained 
on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  except  a  mallard  carrying  away 
Lemna  minor  to  another  spot,  but  there  was  plenty  of  proof  that 
many  such  notes  could  be  made  in  this  rich  district  if  time  per¬ 
mitted.  The  Coot,  Heron,  Tame  Swan,  Swallow,  Wild  Duck 
and  Wren  were  noted,  and  a  Thrush  stone  here  and  there 
proved  the  presence  of  this  unobserved  species. 

Some  plant  notes  of  special  interest  were  made.  The  so- 
called  Ballast  Pits  by  the  railway-line  on  the  south  side  of  the 
station  are  in  reality  Brick  Pits  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and 
they  require  far  more  study  than  they  could  receive  in  the 
short  time  we  had.  Two  sets  of  species  are  found  in  them: 
(1)  the  clay-marsh-pond  species,  of  which  Ranunculus  Lingua, 
L.,  is  a  characteristic  type ;  and  (2)  the  heath  species  of  the 
overlying  Old  River  Gravel,  of  which  Trifolium  arvense  (present 
in  masses)  and  Centaurium  umbellatum  are  typical.  Betula  alba 
was  there  on  the  heath  soil.  I  was  not  near  it,  but  I  took  its 
seed  after  tea  from  the  clothes  of  the  Treasurer.  Ribes  nigrum 
was  in  masses  in  one  of  the  pits.  It  must  have  been  thrown 
away  there  after  the  Government  issued  the  order  about  the 
destruction  of  the  bushes  which  were  affected  by  the  mite 
Eriophyes  ribis,  Nal.,  a  most  careless  piece  of  destruction  and 
folly.  It  can  hardly  have  been  bird-sown  in  such  masses, 
one  would  think.  Solanum  nigrum  was  there  also.  It  was 
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being  visited  by  Bombus  agrorum  which  was  collecting  pollen, 
and  flying  from  plant  to  plant  to  do  so,  for  the  Solarium  has  no 
nectar.  In  fifty  years’  noting  (for  I  began  in  the  hot  season  of 
1868),  this  is  my  first  record  of  this  bee  on  it.  Only  once 
before,  in  1898,  have  I  a  note  of  a  Bombus  collecting  pollen  on 
it.  Then  it  was  B.  pratorum.  Very  good  !  I  pointed  oat  the 
fact  to  others  who  were  working  with  me. 

The  best  things  noted  by  or  on  the  line  side  on  Old  River 
Gravel  were  Diplotaxis  tenuifolia ,  with  Diptera  and  an  Andrena 
on  the  flowers.  One  rarely  gets  a  chance  of  studying  the 
cross-fertilisers  of  these  ballast-casuals.  Humulus  lupulus  was 

•i 

by  the  sides  of  the  line  and  the  pit — I  suppose  a  relic  of  an  old 
hop  yard,  perhaps  long  since  forgotten  locally.  Also  the 
characteristic  species  of  this  soil,  Hypochaeris  glabra ,  which  I 
did  not  recognise  till  after  tea,  or  it  ought  to  have  been 
specially  studied  for  its  insects. 

The  tilth  did  not  yield  much  of  special  interest.  The 
Goldies  or  Gouldies,  as  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  called,  was 
there,  and  it  is  locally  very  common  on  this  soil,  I  was  told,  as 
may  be  judged  by  its  presence  on  the  roadside-edge,  along 
with  the  garden-escape  C.  Parthenium.  Echium  vulgare  was 
making  a  fine  show  on  a  thin  crop  of  barley  on  the  same  light 
soil. 

The  find  of  the  day  fell  to  the  conchologists  who  were 
more  zealous  than  the  rest  of  us.  In  the  quiet  slacks  of  the 
river  Bain  they  found  a  wonderful  growth  of  Lcmna  polyrrhiza, 
a  duck-carried  species  which  has  never  been  recorded  for  Div. 
10  till  now.  It  was  in  masses,  I  was  told,  and  the  plants 
taken  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

After  tea,  four  hours  after  the  field-work  had  been  done,  I 
gathered  the  seeds  of  many  common  species  from  the  clothing 
of  our  members.  The  most  remarkable  find  was  Vitrina 
pellucida ,  which  had  not  been  taken  by  the  conchologists 
during  the  day,  on  the  turned-up  trousers  bottoms  of  one  of 
the  few  Lepidopterists  who  had  been  out  with  us. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  seeds  obtained  from 
human  clothing,  with  their  frequency,  as  worked  out  by  Miss 
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Winifred  E.  Brenchly,  d.sc.,  for  the  L.N.U.,  Galium  aparine 
2,  Heracieum  Sphondylium  2,  Hordeum  murinum  3,  A  vrhmathevum 
6,  Holcus  lanatus  4,  Juncus  glaucus  1  capsule,  Festuca  elatiov  3, 
Geum  urbanum  3,  Betula  alba  1. 

One  seed  remains  still  unidentified,  apparently  a  very 
small  flat  Umbellifer,  not  yet  in  the  L.N.U.  collection,  or 
perhaps  an  abnormal  one 


♦ 


♦ 


SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 

,  1918. 

BOTANICAL  REPORT. 

REV.  E.  ADRIAN  WOODRUFFE-PEACOCK,  F.L.S. 

This  must  be  considered  a  red-letter  season,  for  much 
that  has  occupied  our  attention  for  years  has  been  made 
clear  to  our  understanding  by  further  study  and  daily  note¬ 
taking. 

The  Maiden  Pink  ( Dianthus  dcltoidcs ,  L.).,  which  was 
recorded  for  Lincolnshire  as  far  back  as  1763  by  J.  Martyn, 
under  the  varietal  name  of  D.  glaucus,  has  at  last  turned  up 
again  in  this  county.  It  was  in  perfectly  natural  surroundings 
at  Woodall  Spa.  We  owe  this  re-discovery  to  the  keen 
scientific  enthusiasm  and  observation  of  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Alston.  It  was  first  sent  to  me  in  1908  by  Sir  Henry 
Hawley,  from  the  Upper  Chalk,  growing  in  ‘a  field  of  seeds’, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  an  introduced  outsider. 
Whether  this  has  been  the  case  at  Woodall  Spa  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  a  full  list  of  the  other  species  growing  along  with  the 
Maiden  Pink  in  its  new  locality,  thanks  to  the  discoverer’s 
industry,  for  this  is  the  true  scientific  way  of  getting  at  all  the 
facts  we  want. 

One  of  the  species,  from  this  Dianthus  spot,  was  Juncus 
squarrosus ,  and  when  Mr.  Alston  gave  it  to  me  at  Tattershall 
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Railway  Station,  I  noted  that  its  seed  capsules  were  covered 
with  the  larval  cases  of  some  unknown  micro.  These  should 
be  again  collected  this  season  for  Past-President  Guy  W. 
Mason  to  work  out  fully.  I  have  also  seen  them  on  Scotton 
Common,  where  they  are  called  ‘  Moor  Rice  At  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History  they  tell  me  the  species  of 
moth  is  C.  caespititella ,  if  that  implies  anything  in  modern 
entomological  work  and  nomenclature  !  No  moth  came  out  in 
my  warm  study,  but  a  fine  specimen  of  its  Ichneumon  ap¬ 
peared  during  last  winter.  It  is  now  in  the  national  collec¬ 
tion,  awaiting  naming ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no  one  in  Europe 
who  is  a  true  master  of  Ichncumonidae — at  least  there  was  no 
one  in  1912,  when  I  wanted  someone  to  work  out  my  local 
harvest  of  the  previous  season.  They  are  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Lincoln.  Next  season  we  must  all  be  collecting  flies 
(Diptera)  for  Past-President  William  Wallace,  who  is  busy 
preparing  a  list  for  our  Transactions.  This  note  on  Juncus 
squarrosus  proves  that  good  work  in  Botany  helps  work  in  other 
departments  of  study,  in  this  case  the  study  of  Lepidoptera 
and  Hymenoptera. 

The  next  most  important  matter,  perhaps  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  science  of  the  two,  was  getting  absolute  proof  of 
the  way  the  Characeae  are  carried  by  ducks  from  place  to  place. 
After  twenty- eight  seasons  of  watching  and  analysing  the 
flora  of  absolutely  isolated  ponds  by  making  an  annual 
list,  much  exact  information  has  been  obtained,  but  never 
more  than  in  1918.  It  has  demonstrated  the  carriage  of 
Tolypella  glomerata,  along  with  Potamogeton  pusilla ,  by  ducks  to 
one  of  the  isolated  ponds  which  I  have  specially  studied. 
I  call  this  water  my  Elodea  Pond.  It  is  a  far  from  conspicuous 
pond  in  a  pasture  field,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  it  without 
a  name.  By  good  luck  I  have  now  viewed  ducks  on  the  wing 
carrying  this  introduced  transatlantic  species  both  to  and 
from  its  waters.  There  is  very  little  of  ‘the  cus-weed  ’ 
( Elodea )  in  its  limited  area  at  present,  but  while  I  have  studied 
it,  there  has  been  much.  No  small  plant  known  to  me  suffers 
more  from  its  own  self-made  poison  or  toxic-atrophy  than 
Elodea  does.  I  have  known  one  isolated  pond  into  which  pike 
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were  introduced  by  duck-carriage  with  the  ‘  Guanner  (Guano) 
weed  ’,  or  Elodea — at  least  the  pike  and  this  plant  arrived 
during  the  same  season.  They  were  both  in  full  evidence  still, 
when  I  last  visited  the  spot  now  some  years  ago. 

Another  pond  I  call  my  Planorbis  nautileus  pond,  for  this 
shell  abounds  there  in  thousands,  as  I  have  never  known  it  to 
do  elsewhere,  for  it  comes  away  with  every  plant  or  bit  of 
moss,  sticking  to  the  hands  of  the  worker  *  in  a  bothering 
manner  as  no  doubt  it  does  to  the  web  of  ducks’  feet.  This 
pond  is  now  almost  covered  with  a  water- moss,  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  named,  on  account  of  war-difficulties.*  Chara 
vulgaris  was  introduced  between  May  1917  ana  1918.  This  same 
common  Chara  was  also  introduced  during  the  same  period 
into  a  ‘blind-drain’,  i.e.  one  that  was  formerly  an  outfall,  but 
which  is  now  ‘  land-locked  at  the  former  head  and  so  is 
quite  dead  water ,  or  streamless,  in  fact  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  pond.  Here,  too,  during  the  same  time,  the  water-shell 
Limnaea  palustris  arrived  by  duck-carriage,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  A  single  specimen  of  this  mollusc  has  only 
been  found  before  as  a  dead  shell  in  Cadney  during  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years.  I  say  by  ‘  duck-carriage  ’  in  both 
cases  advisedly,  for  I  have  often  known  wild  ducks  to  frequent 
this  ‘blind  drain’.  There  is  a  still  more  important  reason  for 
assuming  this  means  of  transit,  as  for  more  than  twenty  years 
this  *  blind  drain  ’  was  the  only  spot  that  I  knew  where 
two  species  of  what  may  be  called  our  rarer  plants  were 
found  growing  together:  the  Bladderwort  ( Utricularia  vulgaris , 
L.)  and  the  Various-Leaved  Pondweed  ( Potamogeton  hetero- 
phyllus,  Schreb.).  Now  both  'have  been  carried  three 
hundred  yards  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Kettleby  Beck  into 
ditches  just  beyond,  in  Bigby  parish,  which  till  the  last  few 
years  contained  neither  species. 

There  is  a  point  which  wants  carefully  noting  in  order 
fully  to  understand  the  status  of  our  common  Whitethorn 

*  This  moss  is  Hypnum  riparium.  Miss  S.  C.  Stow  says  : — The  pond 
has  been  dried  out  this  season  as  it  was  in  1893,  and  many  times  since. 

I  suppose  all  the  Planorbis  nautileus  have  perished,  though  the  moss  has 
survived. 
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( Crataegus  oxyacantha,  L.).  It  is  bird-sown  universally  in 
England  by  alimentary  canal  carriage  mostly  by  the  Blackbird, 
but  also  to  a  smaller  extent  by  other  Tuvdi .  Now,  I  find 

that  it  can  rarely  get  the  depth  of  soil  burial  that  it  naturally 
requires  in  pasures  and  meadow  or  by  road  sides.  The  result 
is  that  as  all  stock,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  as  well  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  are  fond  of  its  youthful  foliage,  it  is  pulled  up  for 
want  of  root-hold  by  feeding  animals  during  the  first  and 
second  seasons,  and  in  this  way  is  destroyed  by  tens  of 
thousands.  In  woods,  even  in  small  ones,  it  gets  along  all 
right,  for  it  has  time  to  obtain  a  full  hold  of  the  soil  with  its 
deeply  seeking  tap-root.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to 
this  rule:  that  is  where  Whitethorn  seeds  have  been  trodden, 
or  more  likely  blown  by  gales  from  the  fences,  or  after  being 
dropped  by  birds,  into  deep  sun-cracks  during  a  dry  series  of 
seasons,  like  those  experienced  from  1893  to  T910.  In  poor 
pastures  on  clays  and  marls,  the  root-hold  after  sun-crack 
burial  is  perfectly  firm,  and  it  flourishes  except  for  the  eating 
of  the  foliage  by  stock.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  Chalky 
Boulder  Clays  of  the  Lower  Nine  Rigs  Pasture  at  Cadney, 
and  on  the  Keuper  Marl  just  beyond  Crowle  on  .the  way  to 
Eastoft,  but  can  best  be  observed  from  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  on  the  east  of  the  line  at  Gamston,  about  three  miles 
south  of  East  Retford  Junction,  where  I  know  the  Keuper 
Marl  has  tumbled  down  to  grass,  rarely  been  stocked,  and* 
has  never  been  tilled  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  This  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  somewhat  obscure  notes  about  4  the 
rarity  of  natural  Whitethorn  trees’,  which  may  be  found 
in  certain  floras. 

A  seed  of  a  Whitethorn,  which  among  many  others  was 
tubed  up  in  February,  after  alimentary  canal  carriage  by  the 
Blackbird,  gave  me  another  beautiful  Chalcid ,  provisionally 
■  named  Symtomaspis  dvupamm,  Bohem,  by  Mr.  Waterston  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  It  is  a  phytophagous  Chalcid.  These  plant  feeders 
are  rare  indeed,  bnt  I  have  obtained  another  minute  one 
quite  commonly  from  the  early  ripe  seeds  of  the  Rough 
Chervil  ( Chaerophyllum  temulum).  Late  grown  seeds  I  find  by 
experiment  do  not  contain  them. 
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I  have  noticed  for  some  years  that  the  seedlings  of  the 
Cuckoo  Flower  ( Cardamine  pratensis,  L.)  in  the  bright  sunny 
open,  not  in  the  case  of  the  plantlets  produced  on  the  upper 
leaflet  by  the  Cardamine  in  shade,  or  those  from  plants  which 
are  prevented  from  seeding  by  spring  frosts,  are  often 
destroyed  by  a  white  fungus,  which  turns  out  to  be  Cystopus 
Candidas ,  our  old  friend  on  the  Sheperd’s-Purse  (Capsella)  and 
other  Cruciferae. 

The  Starling,  like  the  Blackbird  and  other  Tnrdi,  is  ever  at 
work  in  the  autumn  months  sowing  seeds  by  alimentary 
canal  carriage,  but  not  from  the  same  selection  as  the  Tnrdi 
proper.  On  the  27th  September,  many  Elder  ( Sambucus )  and 
Bryony  ( Bryonia )  seeds  were  shot  down  the  unused  chimneys  of 
this  house.  There  was  no  Whitethorn  seed,  for  the  Starling 
very  rarely  turns  to  Crataegus  for  food,  unless  in  deep  snows, 
and  Blackbirds  and  other  Tnrdi  practically  never  frequent 
domestic  chimneys.  In  very  deep  snow-frosts,  both  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit,  as  well  as  pheasants  and  even  partridges 
when  they  are  much  pressed  for  food,  live  by  eating  the 
“  pulp  ”  of  Whitethorn  seeds,  which  the  Tnrdi  and  Ringdoves 
shake  and 'bring  to  the  ground  from  the  hedges  as  they  feed 
above. 

Blackbirds,  I  have  observed  from  childhood,  have  their 
own  specially  beloved  trees  and  shrubs.  All  the  smaller 
fruited  Pyri,  including  the  Service-tree  (P.  torminalis,)  the 
White  Beam  (P.  Aria)  and  its  variety  the  Rock  White  Beam 
(P.  nipicola ),  the  Lobed-leaved  White  Beam  (P.  scandica),  the 
Bastard  Mountain  Ash  (P .  pinnatifida) ,  and  the  Wicken-tree  (P. 
Aucuparia ),  as  well  as  the  Roses,  Rubi  and  Whitethorns  are 
sown  by  them.  The  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  europaeus )  is 
another.  There  is  also  a  large  form,  variety,  or  species : 
E.  latifolius ,  with  much  larger  leaves,  flowers  and  seeds  than 
the  ordinary  type.  Both  these  trees  are  only  frequented  in 
the  late  winter  when  all  other  berries  have  gone,  yet  before 
those  of  the  Holly  and  Ivy  are  fully  ripe.  The  result 
is  that  I  have  hunted  fruitlessly  for  seedlings  growing  from  the 
dropped  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  older  bushes  of 
Euonymus.  Can  it  be  that  their  seeds  are  destroyed  by  our 
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sharpest  frosts  before  they  are  bird  sown  ?  This  season  the 
Blackbirds  had  cleared  off  all  my  Cotoneaster  (C.  micrifolia ) 
berries  by  the  ist  March  ;  and  in  my  sister’s  garden  at  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  at  a  little  earlier  date  in  1917.  The  seeds  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  lying  about  as  sown  by  alimentary  canal 
carriage,  and  were  fertile — so  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  this  species  appears  in  hedges,  on  rocks  in  quarries,  at 
the  roots  of  walls,  or  even  in  the  open,  as  it  has  already  done 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  on  account  of  bird-carriage  sowing. 

After  watching  for  fifty  years,  I  have  demonstrated  to  my 
full  satisfaction,  by  finding  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  boot- 
scrapers,  that  the  seeds  of  the  Harebell  ( Campanula  rotundifolia , 
L.),  a  sandy  soil  species,  and  the  Lesser  Mallow  ( Malva 
rotundifolia ,  L.),  a  sandy  soil  and  also  clay-bank  species,  are 
carried  on  muddy  or  damp  boots,  like  all  the  species  of 
pasture,  meadow  and  tilth  lands.  The  curious  thing  in  regard 
to  them  both  at  Cadney  is  that  the  nearest  locality  for  the 
former  is  half-a-mile  away  at  least,  and  for  the  latter  quite 
five  hundred  yards.  These  spots  too  are  so  confined  in  area, 
and  so  out  of  the  way  that  in  all  probability  the  two  seeds 
which  produced  the  plants  I  noted  came  by  carriage  from 
much  greater  distances.  These  scrapers  belonged  to  labouring 
men’s  homes,  and  the  daily  round  of  such  men  is  usually 
restricted  to  certain  fields  or  roads.  If  it  is  safe  to  reason  in 
this  way,  the  Campanula  in  all  probability  came  from  the  Fresh- 
Water  Alluvium  of  the  beck-bank  here,  and  the  Malva  from  the 
Chalky  Boulder  Clay  of  Howsham  two  miles  off,  and  both  no 
doubt  were  carried  on  the  boots  of  the  school  children. 

I  find  that  the  Rye  ( Secale  cereale )  can  be  quite  throttled  by 
the  Convolvulus  (C.  arvensis ,  L.)  growing  round  its  stalk  and 
flowering  head.  This  ‘  binder  ’  is  a  great  root  multiplier,  and 
produces  seed  with  us  so  rarely  that  I  had  to  send  to  the 
south  of  England  to  verify  some  seed  from  the  crop  of  a 
Ringdove.  Though  it  grows  plentifully  in  my  garden,  and  in 
Mr.  G.  F.  Casswell’s  at  Melton-Ross,  we  could  not  find  it  in 
seed  in  either  place.  In  this  it  is  only  like  the  common 
Pasture  Thistle  ( Cnicus  arvensis,  Curt.),  or  the  English  Elm 
( Ulmus  campestris ,  Sm.),  among  British  plants,  and  the  Horse 
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Radish  ( Cochharia  armoracia ,  L.)  amongst  aliens.  The  two 
other  species — the  Big  Binders  (Volvulus  or  Calystegia — O  ! 
these  eternal  changes  of  names,  how  sickening  they  are  to  the 
working  field  naturalist !) — the  one  inland  on  dampish  spots, 
and  the  other  on  our  coast-meals,  are  both  very  free  seeders. 

In  Babington’s  Flora  of  Cambridge,  1866,  under  Papaver 
somniferum ,  there  is  this  note :  ‘  said  to  have  been  formerly 
largely  cultivated  in  the  Fens,  where  it  sometimes  comes  up 
when  the  banks  are  deeply  dug  over’.  Now  ‘the  banks’  of 
the  fenlands  anywhere  are  ditch  or  dyke  banks.  This  fits  in 
well  with  my  records  of  this  species,  and  for  others  too  of 
this  genus — the  Common  and  the  Long-headed  Poppies. 
They  will  all  last  for  years  in  or  along  the  alluvial  banks  of 
our  becks  as  well  as  peatdyke,  or  those  of  Estuarine  Alluvium. 
In  this  way,  both  the  White  and  Black  Mustards  (Brassica 
alba ,  Boiss.,  and  B.  nigra,  Koch.)  will  too,  for  the  seeds  of 
of  the  genera  Brassica  and  Papaver  can  both  stand  water- 
carriage  uninjured  for  long  distances,  or  even  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  field  ditches  under  water  most  of  the  year  for 
season  after  season,  and  yet  prove  fertile.  This  applies  to 
our  common  Ketlock  (B.  arvensis ,  Kuntze),  which  has  been 
known  to  lie  seventy  years  under  grass  and  then  produce  a 
‘  splendid  crop  ’  which  ruined  a  crop  of  White  Mustard  sown 
for  its  seed  ! 

I  found  the  seeds  of  the  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media, 
Vill.)  and  the  Grey  Speedwell  (Veronica  didyma,  Ten.),  after 
being  exposed  above  the  snow  line  to  a  frost  of  25  degrees 
Fahr.,  were  quite  fertile  when  sown.  Why  then  is  the 
the  former  so  common,  and  the  second  so  rare  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  ?  The  latter  is  flowering  now  (10.3. 1919)  under  a  hedge 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  where  it  has  been  many 
years,  but  this  is  the  only  spot  in  this  wide  county  where  I  can 
certainly  find  it. 

Years  ago,  in  the  hedge  on  the  S.E.  corner  of  Poolthorn 
Covert  which,  though  in  the  former  parish,  stands  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Cadney  and  North  Kelsey,  there  were  many 
bird-sown  Wild  Plums  (Pruvus  domestica,  L.),  which  I  have 
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often  gathered  for  wife  or  friends  to  discover  how  good  they 
are — a  thing  I  have  personally  known  for  half-a-century.  At 
a  date,  of  which  I  have  no  note,  for  I  did  not  appreciate  its 
interest  at  the  time,  I  noticed  a  ‘  silvery  sheen  ’  on  the  leaves 
of  one  or  more  of  these  bushes,  and  some  one  brought  me  a 
specimen  to  inquire  what  these  bushes  were  suffering  from. 
Later  on,  I  saw  this  fence  had  been  laid  to  fill  up  the  gaps  the 
dead  bushes  had  left,  and  since  then  no  Wild  Plum  bushes 
have  been  found.  I  have  now  discovered  that  the  disease 
which  carried  them  off  was  the  so-called  Silver-Leaf  Fungus 
(Stereum  purpureum).  Now  why  did  it  kill  off  these  Wild 
Plums  in  the  open,  away  from  the  villages  named,  and  yet 
touch  neither  the  wild  hedge  bushes  nor  the  garden  trees,  to 
my  knowledge  in  either  place  ?  This  is  quite  beyond  me. 

This  fungus  reminds  me  that  the  Felted  Beech  Scale 
( Crytococcus  fagi )  is  destroying,  or  has  already  killed  off  most 
of  the  finest  Beeches  in  South  Kelsey  and  in  Bigby  Rectory 
gardens  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  fine  old 
trees  at  Somerby  are  apparently  untouched  by  it.  The  Beech 
Seedling  fungus  (Phytopthora  omnivora)  has  been  deadly  at 
times  amongst  the  seedlings  from  old  trees  at  Somerby  during 
the  same  period. 

This  season  I  have  worked  out  a  most  curious  fact  with 
regard  to  the  Duckweeds  ( Lemnae )  for  it  is  true  of  all  our  four 
local  species  apparently.  In  shade,  or  with  light  only  from 
above,  as  in  a  barrel  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  full  of 
water,  the  fronds  of  the  individual  plants  grow  much  larger  in 
size  than  in  the  direct  sunlight  of  our  open  ponds  and  clay- 
pits,  often  twice  their  normal  size,  but  they  never  seem  to 
multiply  by  vegetative  addition,  while  in  the  unbroken  sun¬ 
light  the  individual  frond  is  small  in  size,  but  rapidly  multiplies 
by  vegetative  growth,  never  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in 
Lincolnshire,  even  in  the  shallowest,  i.e.  our  warmest  ponds, 
by  sexual  means,  as  it  does  in  hot  seasons  in  the  South  of 
England. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  MUSHAM,  F.E.S. 

The  meeting  held  at  Tattershall,  hitherto  a  little-worked 
area  in  Division  io  N,  was  very  productive.  Thanks  to  the 
willing  co-operation  of  our  Secretary  (Mr.  Arthur  Smith)  and 
Master  T.  W.  Woodruffe-Peacock,  who  is  treading  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  thirteen  species  not  previously  recorded  for 
the  Division  rewarded  our  efforts,  namely  :  Limax  circumscriptus , 
Arion  hortensis,  Hygromia  striolata  ( rufescens ),  Physa  fontinalis , 
Planorbis  albns ,  PI.  vortex,  Bythinia  Leachii ,  Valvata  piscinalis, 
Splnaerium  corneum ,  5.  lacustre,  P.  amnicum,  P. pulchellum,  P.  milium. 
The  adjacent  Division  io  S  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  Divisions  which  has  been  scarcely  investigated  at 
all.  A  meeting  there  in  the  near  future  is  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  rarest  shell  for  the  year  is  that  found  by  Mr. 
Peacock,  junior,  at  Melton  Ross,  3  S.W.,  when  he  was 
collecting  seeds  of  Sagina  apetala.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Vertigo  pygmaea,  Drap.  This  is  the  fifth  locality  in  the  county 
for  this  little  snail. 

An  interesting  set  of  observations  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Peacock  and  his  son  in  respect  of  carnivorous  Ground  Beetles 
( Cardbus  violaceus )  preying  upon  Agriolimax  agrestis  at  Cadney. 
Several  times  they  have  observed  the  beetles  carrying  a  slug 
about,  and  on  two  occasions  they  sent  a  beetle  to  Mr.  W. 
Denison  Roebuck  with  a  number  of  slugs  in  a  match-box,  but 
not  a  trace  of  the  slugs,  except  slime,  was  observable  on 
receipt. 

On  the  nth  September,  three  of  our  members,  Mr.  H. 
Preston,  f.g.s.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stow,  from  Grantham,  and 
Mr.  W.  Denison  Roebuck,  m.sc.,  f.l.s.,  then  staying  at 
Grantham,  met  together  at  Bourne,  with  the  view  of  collecting 
Azeca  tridens.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  in  a  wood,  along 
with  Ena  obscura ,  Helicella  virgata,  and  numerous  commoner 
species;  and  the  day  was  a  pleasant  re-union  of  old  friends. 
One  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Stow  was  a  most  magnificent  and 
brilliant  example  of  Helix  nemoralis ,  var.  rubella. 
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The  Spalding  Gentlemen’s  Society  have  commenced, 
(inspired  by  a  lecture  given  to  them  last  year  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  this  section)  to  collect  mollusca  for  their  museum. 
A  considerable  number  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  E.  M.  M. 
Smith,  and  Neritina  flnviatilis  was  found  at  Surfleet  Seas-End 
in  May,  1918,  by  Mr.  Ashley  K.  Maples.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bailey 
has  also  made  observations  on  marine  bivalves  in  that  district. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

G.  W.  MASON. 

There  is  little  to  report  in  the  past  Season.  The  long 
War  has  prevented  many  of  us  from  taking  part  in  our 
favourite  pursuits,  and  the  weather  at  times  has  been  most 
unfavourable.  The  Rev.  S.  Proudfoot  took  in  his  garden  at 
North  Somercotes  one  Lobopkova  viretata  on  the  24th  May,  not 
previously  recorded  for  Lincolnshire,  and  one  AnticUa  berberata 
on  the  22nd  May.  This  latter  species  was  recorded  for  the 
East  Ferry  District  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Reynolds,  and  in  his 
lifetime  he  showed  me  his  specimen  in  his  collection,  but  he 
was  unable  to  give  me  any  further  data.  The  Rev.  S. 
Proudfoot  took  a  full  fed  larva  of  Avctia  caja  on  the  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  later  on  pupated.  At  Skellingthorpe  he  reports 
Carterocephalus  palaemon  as  abundant,  and  he  captured  there  a 
remarkable  variety  of  Par  urge  megaera  with  the  right  fore- wing 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  P.  tgevia.  At  Loughton  he 
found  the  larvae  of  Tethea  snbtusa  were  plentiful  and  imagines  of 
Brephos  parthenias,  Choerocampa  povcellus ,  C.  clpenov ,  and  Plusia 
moneta  occurred  more  or  less  commonly  at  North  Somercotes. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bee  records  hybernating  examples  of  Oporina  croceago 
at  sallows  on  the  28th  March,  a  new  record  for  the  County. 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  any  personal  attention  to  the  Micro- 
Lepidoptera  this  year,  and  I  have  no  reports  worthy  of  note 
from  any  one  else. 
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VERTEBRATA. 

REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

I  have  little  to  report,  as  I  have  been  absent  from  the 
county,  and  few  records  have  been  forwarded  to  me. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Caton  Haigh  informs  me  that  he  has  never 
known  a  worse  September  for  observing  bird-migration  in 
N.E.  Lincolnshire.  Continuous  S.W.  strong  winds  and  gales 
with  heavy  showers  and  a  good  deal  of  thunder  about  made 
the  weather  conditions  almost  impossible  for  over-sea  migra¬ 
tions.  Geese  came  early,  six  being  seen  passing  south  on 
August  30th  ;  one  on  September  18th  ;  and  two  flocks  of  nine 
and  four,  identified  as  Pink-footed  Geese,  on  September  20th. 
On  September  6th  and  7th,  more  favourable  days  for  migrants, 
the  wind  being  light  from  the  E.  and  S.E.,  a  few  Redstarts, 
Willow  Wrens,  Whitethroats  and  Wheatears  were  seen.  On 
the  1 2th,  a  Sedge  Warbler  was  obtained,  and  a  flock  of  Turn¬ 
stones  seen.  On  the  14th,  wind  strong  W.  with  rain,  there 
were  travelling  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Willow  Wren,  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  a  large  flock  of  Knots,  a  few  Godwits,  Grey 
Plover,  Turnstones  and  Starlings.  Peewits  were  travelling  in 
small  numbers  on  the  6th  and  18th.  On  the  23rd  and  26th, 
with  strong  S.W.  wind  blowing,  Swallows  were  travelling 
south  along  the  coast.  On  the  17th,  a  Nightjar  was  put  up 
out  of  a  potato  field  at  Grainsby. 

The  following  migration  notes  were  made  at  North  Cotes 
during  October : 

October  1st.  A  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred  Geese. 

October  2nd.  The  first  Grey  Crow,  a  few  Peewits  and 
twenty  Geese. 

October  3rd.  A  few  Peewits;  three  or  four  Grey  Crows; 
a  Gold  Crest  and  Lesser  Whitethroat. 

October  5th  &  6th.  Flock  of  Geese  each  day.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  month  Peewits  were  travelling  almost 
every  day,  and  Geese  very  frequently- 

October  18th.  Wind  shifted  to  the  E.  There  was  a  fair 
flight,  including  Peewit,  Golden  Plover,  Chaffinch,  Brambling, 
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Greenfinch,  Redwing,  Fieldfare,  Starling,  Lark,  Blackbird, 
Goldcrest,  Snipe  and  Jack  Snipe. 

October  21st.  Peewits,  Starling,  Lark,  Woodcock,  Wren. 

October  22nd.  Red-necked  Phalarope. 

October  23rd.  Ring  Ouzel,  Redstart,  Robin,  Blue  Tit, 
Grey  Wagtail. 

The  feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  number  of  Geese 
passing  over,  mostly  towards  the  S.E.  or  S.S.E. 

Mr.  T.  Stow  reports  the  following  :  ‘  Early  in  October  last, 
a  full  grown  Otter  was  found  dead  in  an  outhouse  near  the 
Witham  in  Grantham.  It  had  evidently  been  injured  in  some 
way,  although  no  serious  marks  could  be  found  on  the  skin 
which  was  examined  a  few  days  later  by  Mr.  Preston.  The 
carcase  had  been  buried  after  the  skin  was  removed,  and  dogs 
had  carried  it  away,  or  Mr.  Preston,  who  is  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  skulls  of  British  Mammals,  would  have  secured  it. 
The  Otter,  which  at  one  time  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  has  become  rather  scarce,  and 
therefore  it  is  interesting  to  have  this  note  ’. 


GEOLOGICAL  REPORT,  1918. 

H.  PRESTON,  F.G.S. 

Several  New  Borings  have  been  put  down  within  the 
County,  but  generally  their  Sections  were  quite  normal  and  do 
not  call  for  special  remark. 

One,  however,  must  be  mentioned  because  it  has  shewn 
the  greatest  thickness  of  Upper  Lias  Clay  yet  recorded. 

Quite  recently  a  Boring  has  been  finished  for  the  Buck¬ 
minster  Aerodrome  (close  to  the  County  Boundary).  The  total 
depth  was  251  feet,  of  which  225  feet  proved  to  be  Upper  Lias 
Clay.  Previously,  the  greatest  thickness  of  Upper  Lias  noted 
within  the  County  was  the  Caythorpe  Boring,  which  showed 
199  feet  6  inches. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
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Upper  Lias  thickens  rather  considerably  as  it  is  traced  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

FOSSIL  MAMMALIA. 

I  have  had  occasion  lately  to  get  together  my  Fossil 
Mammals.  These  include,  for  Lincolnshire: — Mammoth 
(teeth  and  tusk),  and  Rhinoceros  (teeth  and  leg-bone),  both 
from  the  Pleistocene  Gravels  of  Sleaford  and  St.  James 
Deeping ;  antlers  of  Red  Deer,  and  horn-core  and  leg-bone  of 
Extinct  Ox  from  the  Alluvium  of  the  Witham  Valley  near 
Grantham. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  other  records  of  Fossil 
Mammals  found  within  the  County. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM  DENISON  ROEBUCK,  M.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  year  I  was  chatting  with 
my  valued  friend  William  Denison  Roebuck,  and  we  were 
planning  visits  to  Lincolnshire  for  the  resumption  of  our 
researches  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  Land  and  Fresh¬ 
water  Mollusqa  in  the  county.  We  had  frequently  made  such 
visits  together,  but  our  studies  had  been  interrupted  through 
the  war,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  us  to  think  that  with  the  advent 
of  peace  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  with  our  investigations. 
I  little  thought  then  that  it  would  soon  become  my  melancholy 
duty  to  chronicle  his  death. 

William  Denison  Roebuck  was  born  at  Leeds  on  the  5th 
January,  1851,  and  he  died  on  the  15th  February,  1919,  as  the 
result  of  a  paralytic  seizure  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  January, 
when  he  was  apparently  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and 
strength.  Possibly  he  may  have  had  a  premonition  that  the 
end  was  not  far  distant,  for  only  a  few  days  before  his  fatal 
seizure  he  said  to  me  when  we  met  at  a  meeting  of  the  York- 
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shire  Numismatic  Society:  ‘I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  Jubilee  of  that  which  I  set  out  to 
do  ’. 

By  his  lamented  death,  the  study  of  Natural  History  in 
our  county  suffers  an  irreparable  loss.  The  formation  of  the 
L.N.U.  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his  suggestion,  and  it  was 
he  who  proposed  that  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  should  be 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Mablethorpe  when  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Naturalists’  Union  for  the  county 
could  be  discussed.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  June, 
1893,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Union  was  inaugurated.  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  one  of  its  most  active  members  ;  he  always  took 
a  keen  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  he  was  its  President  in  1909 
and  1910.  His  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  was  always 
at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow-members,  and  his  unfailing 
enthusiasm  was  a  constant  stimulus  to  them.  Further  partic¬ 
ulars  of  his  life  and  work  will  be  found  in  The  Naturalist,  April 
1919,  and  in  our  Transactions  for  the  year  1915.  His  body  was 
cremated  on  the  17th  Februar)'  at  Lawnswood  Cemetery, 
Leeds,  and  the  impressive  service  was  attended  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  of  scientists. 

I  was  particularly  associated  with  Mr.  Roebuck  in  con- 
chological  work,  and  in  1905  we  agreed  to  combine  for  the 
the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  and  systematic  investigation 
of  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  Mollusca  of  the  County  in 
general,  and  in  particular  of  those  districts  which  had  not 
theretofore  been  examined.  We  hoped  to  supplement  the 
work  accomplished  by  Mr.  H.  W^allis  Kew  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Carter,  and  ultimately  to  compile  a  complete  history  of 
Lincolnshire  Slugs  and -Snails. 

I  had  been  greatly  looking  forward  to  a  renewal  of  our 
fellow-work  during  the  present  year,  but  now  I  shall  endeavour 
to  complete  the  task  without  my  friend’s  co-operation,  and 
without  the  guidance  and  advice  which  he  was  so  well-qualified 
to  give,  and  which  he  always  gave  so  clearly,  so  kindly  and  so 
readily. 


J.  F.  M. 
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Anopheline  Mosquitoes  of  Lincolnshire. 


ANOPHELINE  MOSQUITOES  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

W.  WALLACE,  M.B.,  Grimsby. 

To  the  uninitiated  a  mosquito  is  an  insect  inhabiting  the 
tropics  only,  This  is,  however,  far  from  the  truth,  for  in  Britain 
we  have  no  fewer  than  eighteen  species  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
term  mosquito  is  really  synonymous  with  the  English  gnat. 
Only  the  female  mosquitoes  are  blood-sucking ;  the  males 
feed,  if  at  all,  on  the  juices  of  plants. 

Mosquitoes  are  divided  into  two  classes : 

(a)  ‘Anopheline  Mosquitoes’  (those  of  the  genus  Anopheles 

which  alone  convey  malaria) ;  and 

(b)  ‘  Culicine  Mosquitoes’  (or  non-malarial  gnats),  an  example 

of  which  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the  common  house 

gnat  (Culex  pipiens). 

There  are  three  British  Anopheline  species:  Anopheles 
maculipennis,  A  .  hifurcatus ,  and  A .  plmnheus.  The  two  former  of 
these,  as  is  shown  below,  are  found  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments  that  the  Anophe- 
line  Mosquitoes  alone  are  concerned  in  carrying  human 
malaria,  the  diseased  blood  from  the  infected  patient  being 
sucked  up  by  the  female,  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  host 
for  the  malaria  parasite  until  it  is  transferred  to  a  healthy 
individual.  The  far-reaching  importance  of  this  fact  was 
evident  in  the  war,  and  there  was  a  possible  danger  of  soldiers 
in  this  country  suffering  from  this  disease  contracted  in 
Salonica  and  other  malarial  districts.  This  led  to  widespread 
investigations  throughout  the  country  to  determine  the  areas 
of  distribution  of  our  Anopheline  Mosquitoes.  These  are  fully 
given  in  a  very  interesting  publication  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  entitled:  ‘A  Map  showing  the  Known 
Distribution  of  the  Anopheline  Mosquitoes,  with  Explanatory 
Text  and  Notes’,  by  William  Dickson  Lang,  m.a.,  1918. 

The  portion  relating  to  Lincolnshire  is  here  given  with 
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the  following  contractions : 

T.igoi  denotes  F.  W.  Theobald:  ‘A  Monograph  of  the 
Culicidae  or  Mosquitoes’,  vol.  i,  1901. 

T.1910  denotes  vol.  5,  1910,  of  the  last-named  work. 

N.1901  denotes  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  L.  Cobbett  and  T. 
Strangeways-Pigg ;  ‘  Studies  in  Relation  to  Malaria  i, 

Journal  of  Hygiene,  vol.  1,  1901,  pp.  1-44. 

N.1905  denotes  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall:  ‘Note  on  the  Preva¬ 
lence  of  Anopheles  Journal  of  Hygiene,  vol.  5,  1905,  pp.  485-7. 

T’s  MS.  refers  to  notes  of  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  m.a. 

Anopheles  maculipennis,  Meigen. 

Bardney.  T’s  MS. 

Bourne.  T’s  MS. 

Cadney.  At  100  feet  or  less,  one  female  in  house,  with  five 
•  ,  . 

Cvlex ,  on  a  cold,  raw  day,  23.1ii.1901  ;  observer,  E.  A. 
Woodruffe-Peacock,  determined  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall. 
N.1905. 

Cowbit.  (1)  At  50  feet  or  less,  larvae  numerous  in  ditches  all 
along  the  road  to  Eye  Green,  21.vii.1900;  observer,  W. 
Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Crowland.  (i)  At  50  feet  or  less,  larvae  numerous  in  ditches 
all  along  the  road  to  Eye  Green,  2i.vii.  1900;  observer, 
W.  Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

East  Fen,  N.E.  of  Boston.  T’s  MS. 

Gedney.  (i)  At  50  feet  or  less,  larvae  numerous  in  the  ditches 
all  along  the  road  to  Eye  Green,  21.vii.1900;  observer,  W. 
Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Grantham,  (i)  At  200  feet  or  less;  observer,  Thornley. 
N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Holbeach.  (i)  At  50  feet  or  less,  larvae  numerous  in  ditches 
all  along  the  rood  to  Eye  Green,  21.vii.1900;  observer,  W. 
Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Lincoln.  T’s  MS. 
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Long  Sutton.  (i)  At  ioo  feet  or  less,  larvae  and  pupae 
numerous  in  ditches  both  east  and  west,  21.vii.1900; 
observer,  W.  Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Louth.  21.viii.1912.  T’s  MS. 

Mablethorpe.  One  female,  21.viii.1912.  T’s  MS. 

Panton,  N.W.  of  Wragby.  Common,  1906  and  1912.  T’s 
MS. 

Spalding,  (i)  At  50  feet  or  less,  larvae  numerous  in  ditches 
all  along  the  road  to  Eye  Green,  21.vii.1900  ;  observer,  W. 
Mitchell.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Wragby.  Common,  1906  and  1912.  T’s  MS. 

Anopheles  bifurcatus,  Linnaeus. 

Cadney.  (i)  At  50  feet  or  less,  one  female,  v.1898  ;  observer, 
Grimshaw.  N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Gainsborough,  (i)  Near  Gainsborough,  at  5^  feet  or  less, 
larvae  very  numerous  in  roadside  ditch  between  Morton 
and  Walkerith  Ferry,  with  no  algae,  but  Lenina  ;  one  Culex- 
larva  also  obtained,  12.viii.1900 ;  observer,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall. 
N.1901.  (2)  T’s  MS. 

Panton,  N.W.  of  Wragby.  Common,  1906  and  1912.  T’s  MS. 
Wragby.  Common,  1906  and  1912.  T’s  MS. 

To  the  foregoing  notes  I  would  add  that  a  female  A.  macu- 
lipennis  was  sent  to  me  from  a  military  camp  at  North  Cotes, 
17. vi.  1918,  followed  by  several  others  a  few  days  later.  I  took 
one  female  A.  bifurcatus  on  the  window  of  an  outhouse  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  camp  at  Tetney  Lock,  2.VL1918. 


Cytospora  chrysosperma.  On  the  3rd  September  1918, 
the  Rev.  Canon  J.  T.  Fowler  sent  to  me  specimens  of  a  fungus 
which  he  had  found  ‘growing  on  the  backs  of  logs’  of  Poplar 
and  Horse  Chestnut.  They  were  submitted  to  the  authorities 
at  Kew,  and  were  named  as  Cytospora  chrysosperma ,  Fr. 

E.  A.  W.-P. 
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The  Presidential  Address  for  1918. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 
PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE, 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  FOR  1918, 

BY 

THE  REV.  F.  L.  BLATHWAYT,  M.A.,  M.B.O.U. 

Gilbert  White,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
wrote  :  ‘  Men  that  undertake  only  one  district  are  much  more 
likely  to  advance  natural  knowledge  than  those  that  grasp  at 
more  than  they  can  possibly  be  acquainted  with  :  every  king¬ 
dom,  every  province,  should  have  its  own  monographer  This 
is  sound  advice,  and  apart  from  its  scientific  value,  the  study 
of  the  distribution  of  birds  in  any  defined  locality  is  always 
interesting.  Even  in  so  small  a  portion  of  the  world  as  the 

British  Isles  the  fact  that  certain  species  of  birds  inhabit  some 

• 

districts,  and,  for  no  very  apparent  reason,  are  absent  from 
other  very  similar  districts,  affords  much  material  for  study. 
Residents  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  England,  for  instance, 
may  perhaps  become  familiar  with  such  local  species  as  the 
Cirl  Bunting,  Dartford  Warbler  and  Woodlark,  which  are 
almost  or  entirely  absent  from  similar  districts  further  north. 

Bv  studying  closely  the  various  requirements  of  different 
species  of  birds  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  their  distribution,  and  to  be  sure  of 
the  kind  of  habitat  in  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  search 
for  them.  But  the  distribution  of  some  species  in  our  islands, 
for  example  that  of  the  Nightingale,  must  be  accounted  for  in 
some  other  way  than  by  lack  of  suitable  haunts  in  districts 
where  the  species  is  absent,  and  we  probably  see  here,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  other  species,  an  extension  of  range  taking 
place,  traceable  even  in  the  limited  term  of  a  human  life. 

The  minute  study  of  the  avifauna  of  the  whole  British 
Isles  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  ornithologist,  even  if 
a  long  lifetime  were  entirely  devoted  to  that  one  object ;  and 
so  it  is  only  by  collecting  and  comparing  the  labours  of  very 
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many  workers,  in  very  many  districts,  that  a  correct  idea  of 
the  distribution  of  our  British  species  can  be  obtained. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  address  may  be  a  small  contri¬ 
bution  to  such  an  object,  but  what  he  chiefly  has  in  view  is 
the  presentation,  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  birds 
of  Lincolnshire,  of  a  sketch  of  the  ornithological  features  of 
the  county,  past,  present,  and  so  far  as  can  be  foretold,  future. 

(1)  And  what  may  be  said  of  the  past  ?  In  the  days  when 
the  vast  stretches  of  fen,  the  primaeval  forests  between  the 
unenclosed  Chalk  Wolds  and  the  Oolite  Ridge,  the  expanses 
of  heath,  and  the  sandy  warrens  of  the  north-west  of  the 
county,  were  in  all  their  pristine  glory,  very  many  species  of 
birds  inhabited  Lincolnshire  which  have  long  vanished,  or 
which,  if  they  do  occur  to-day,  are  little  more  than  isolated 
stragglers,  drawn  by  some  conservative  impulse  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  their  remote  ancestors. 

Such  species  are  the  three  Harriers,  which  for  more  than 
half-a-century  have  practically  vanished  together  with  their 
‘improved’  breeding  haunts  in  fen  and  heath,  where  at  one 
time  they  were  abundant.  Gone  also  as  breeding  species  are 
the  Crane ,  Grey  Lag-Goose ,  Bustard,  Bittern,  Black  Tern,  Beai'ded 
Tit,  Avocet ,  Ruff,  Black-tailed  Godwit,  Buzzard  and  Kite.  Some 
of  these  species  indeed  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  one  or 
two  might  even  with  encouragement  be  induced  to  remain  and 
nest  again,  but  most  of  them,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
haunts  have  vanished,  probably  for  ever. 

While  speaking  of  the  past,  the  writings  of  those  who  saw 
the  birds  of  their  days  in  all  their  glory  are  of  great  interest, 
and  make  one  long  to  have  just  a  glance  at  what  is  gone. 
Pennant  and  Montagu  have,  fortunately,  handed  down  to  us 
some  records  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  while  to  go  back  some  three  hundred 
years,  Drayton,  in  his  quaint  old  poem  Polyolbion  describes,  in 
curious  strains,  the  glories  of  the  Fens  and,  with  unfamiliar 
names,  their  many  bird-inhabitants :  ‘  Sneath’,  ‘like’,  ‘palate¬ 
pleasing  Snite  ‘  Bidcock  and  ‘  buzzing  Bitter  ’. 
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The  second  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  edited  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  Gough  the  antiquary,  was  published  in 
1806.  One  of  Gough’s  additions,  inspired  probably  by  the 
writings  of  Pennant  some  thirty  years  earlier,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  account  of  the  birds  which,  in  those  days, 
inhabited  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  :  ‘  Besides  the  common 
wild*  duck,  wild  geese,  garganies,  pochards,  shovellers  and 
teal  breed  here.  Pewit  gulls,  and  black  terns  abound,  and  a 
few  of  the  great  terns,  or  tickets,  are  seen  among  them  :  the 
great  crested  grebes,  called  gaunts,  are  found  in  the  East  fen, 
the  lesser  crested,  the  black  and  dusky  and  the  little  grebe, 
coots,  water-hens,  spotted  water-hens,  water-rails,  ruffs,  red¬ 
shanks,  lapwings  or  wipes,  red-breasted  godwits,  and  whim- 
brels  are  inhabitants  of  these  fens.  The  godwits  breed  near 
Washenbrough,  the  whimbrels  only  appear  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night  in  May,  near  Spalding,  S.nd  then  quit  the  country. 
Opposite  Fossdyke  wash,  during  summer,  are  vast  numbers  of 
Avosettas,  called  there  Yelpers,  from  their  cry  as  they  hover 
over  the  sportsman’s  head,  like  lapwings.  Knots  are  taken 
along  the  shores  near  Fossdyke  in  great  numbers  during 
winter,  but  disappear  in  spring.  The  short-eared  owl  visits 
the  neighbourhood  of  Washenbrough  with  the  woodcocks, 
and  probably  performs  its  migrations  with  these  birds,  quitting 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  It  does  not  perch  on  trees,  but 
conceals  itself  in  the  long  grass’." 

This  is  truly  a  wonderful  description,  and  makes  the 
naturalist  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone.  How  he  would 
rejoice  if  to-day  he  could  find  the  eggs  of  the  Black-tailed 
Godwit  and  Avocet  in  Lincolnshire,  or  witness  the  sight,  seen 
before  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  of  wild  duck  streaming  in  for 
eight  hours  continuously!  Gone  also  are  the  old  Duck-Decoys, 
of  which  some  forty  or  more  formerly  existed  in  the  county. 
Only  one  is  now  in  use,  or  at  any  rate  was  in  use  when  the 
writer  visited  it  in  March  1905,  namely  that  at  Ashby  in  the 
north-west,  where  in  thirty-five  seasons,  namely  1833-1868, 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  wild  fowl  were  taken,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Wild  Duck  and  Teal,  but  many  Wigeon  and  some 


*  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  1806,  ii.  381. 
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Shovellers,  Pintail,  Gadwall  and  other  species  helped  to  swell 
the  total.  The  sites  of  many  of  these  old  decoy-pools  are  still 
plainly  visible,  and  the  outlines  can  be  clearly  traced.  The 
writer  has  seen,  besides  the  Ashby  pool,  the  unused  remains 
of  those  at  Nocton,  South  Carlton  and  Skellingthorpe,  and  it 
would  be  well  if,  before  it  is  too  late,  those  who  get  the  chance 
would  visit  and  collect  records  of  these  interesting  old-time 
devices  for  catching  wild  fowl,  of  which  many  traces  may  be 
found,  especially  in  the  Fens. 

Talks  with  old  inhabitants  who  have  lived  long  in  one 
district  and  taken  notice  of  the  wild  life  around  are  often  of 
great  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  former  occurrence  of 
rare  species.  The  writer,  for  example,  has  talked  with  Mr. 
T.  H.  Roberts,  of  Stainton  Wood,  who  has  known  that  district 
since  about  1854,  and  this*  old  keeper  and  woodman  well 
remembers  the  Buzzards  nesting  in  the  trees  there,  and  has 
seen  four  on  the  wing  together,  soaring  in  spiral  circles  above 
the  woodlands,  and  has  also  taken  the  young  birds  from  the 
nest  and  kept  them  in  confinement.  About  1870,  he  declares, 
a  pair  of  Harriers  were  nesting  not  far  from  Stainton  Wood, 
and  he  thinks  the  birds  were  shot — these  might  have  been 
either  Hen  or  Montagu's  Harriers,  as  Roberts  described  the 
pair  of  birds  as  being  of  different  plumage,  one  being  ‘light- 
coloured,  something  the  colour  of  a  Heron  ’,  an  accurate 
description  of  the  male  bird  of  either  of  the  above  species. 
He  had  also  shot  Hobbies  there  ;  and  in  former  years  (to  men¬ 
tion  two  mammals)  Marten  Cats  and  Foumarts  (Polecats) 
were  numerous. 

Old  Perrin,  the  wildfowler  of  Gibraltar.  Point,  who  had 
lived  there  about  forty  years,  and  in  the  district  much  longer, 
and  who  died  about  1910,  also  told  the  writer  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  When  a  lad,  about  1840,  he  had  taken  Heron’s 
eggs  from  trees  round  two  Decoys  in  Friskney  Fen,  and  had 
killed  with  a  punt-gun  sixty  Terns  at  a  shot,  getting  sixpence 
apiece  for  these  birds,  which  were  preserved  and  made  into 
fans.  Terns  nested  commonly  there  in  those  days,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  small  existing  settlement  is  protected  by 
law  !  Perrin  had  also  had  numerous  successful  hunts  over 
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the  mud-flats,  and  had  seen  many  rare  birds  in  his  time,  in¬ 
cluding  a  pair  of  Spoonbills  in  recent  years. 

While  mentioning  observers  with  knowlege  of  the  ancient 
bird-lore  of  the  county,  we  must  not  forget  our  late  Presidents, 
the  late  John  Cordeaux,  and  the  late  F.  M.  Burton,  the 
former  a  veritable  mine  of  information  as  regards  the  migra¬ 
tory  birds  of  north-east  Lincolnshire,  and  the  latter  one  who 
could  remember  the  Ruffs  breeding  on  Scotton  Common,  and 
the  Kites  soaring  round  the  Towers  of  Lincoln  Minster!  So 
much  for  the  past. 

(2)  Now  to  come  to  the  present.  The  writer  has  decided 
that  his  account  of  the  present  shall  be  a  personal  impression  of 
the  birds  of  Lincolnshire  during  the  seventeen  years,  1900- 
1916,  in  which  he  was  resident  in  Lincoln,  or  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Times  of  leisure  during  all  those 
years  were  largely  devoted  by  him  to  studying  the  bird-life 
around  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  in  various  other  portions  of 
the  county.  The  districts  investigated  with  more  especial 
thoroughness  were  :  (a)  the  Lincoln  district ;  (b)  the  Scotton 
Common  district,  to  the  north  of  Gainsborough ;  and  (c)  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  long  coast-line  of  the  county.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here  to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  avifauna  of  these 
districts  as  it  has  impressed  a  field  naturalist,  but  the  sketch 
may  perhaps  be  useful  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  status  of 
bird-life  in  the  county  at  the  present  time. 

(a)  To  take  the  Lincoln  district  first.  It  is  probable  that 
many  inhabitants  of  the  city  know  little  of  the  great  variety  of 
the  species  of  birds  which,  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  may 
be  observed  within  four  or  five  miles’  radius  of  the  Stonebow. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  list,  but  some  of  the  more 
interesting  species  may  be  noticed. 

The  present  demand  for  timber  is  fast  laying  low  some  of 
the  fine  woodlands  around  Langworth,  Bardney,  Nocton, 
Doddmgton,  and  Skellingthorpe,  ancient  haunts  of  Buzzard, 
Kite  and  Hobby,  and  even  now,  where  not  too  strictly  preserved 
for  game,  and  untouched  by  woodcutters,  full  of  the  larger 
forms  of  bird-life  such  as  Rook,  Carrion  Crow,  Jackdaw, 
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Kestrel,  Sparrowhawk,  Magpie,  Jay,  Tawny,  Barn  and  Long¬ 
eared  Owls,  Nightjar  and  Heron.  Several  Heronries  still 
exist,  the  descendants  of  long-established  settlements,  the 
birds  shifting  their  nesting  haunts  from  one  woodland  to 
another  as  the  woodmen  invade  their  domains,  but  showing  as 
far  as  they  are  allowed  marked  preference  for  certain 
localities. 

That  recent  colonist,  the  Little  Owl  (no  unmixed  blessing, 
it  is  to  be  feared)  is  rapidly  increasing  its  range.  The 
three  British  species  of  Woodpecker  occur.  The  laughing 
cry  of  the  Green  species  is  a  familiar  sound  ;  and  the  ‘  drum¬ 
ming  ’  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Spotted  varieties,  caused  by 
the  rapid  hammering  of  the  bill  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  is 
frequently  heard  ;  while  among  the  woodland  singing  birds 
local  species  such  as  the  Nightingale,  Garden  Warbler,  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  Grasshopper  Warbler  and  Wood  Wren  may  be 
found  by  those  who  know  where  to  search.  The  Redstart, 
Wryneck  and  Nuthatch  are  scarce  in  the  district,  the  latter 

1 

bird  apparently  only  occurring  among  ancient  growing  timber. 

To  come  to  more  open  haunts,  the  Corn  Bunting  is 
numerous  in  some  localities,  the  Yellow  Wagtail  breeds  in  the 
low-lying  ground  by  the  River  Witham,  and  the  Reed  Warbler 
slings  its  airy  nest  in  reed  and  osier  beds.  The  Stonechat  is 
now  seldom  seen  on  the  patches  of  gorse,  and  the  Whinchat 
has,  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  unaccountably  almost 
vanished,  the  harsh  notes  of  the  Corncrake  also  not  now 
being  heard  so  frequently  in  the  mowing  grass  as  they  were  in 
former  years. 

The  Hawfinch,  on  the  other  hand,  has  probably  increased 
of  late,  and  the  broods  in  June  among  the  green  peas  are  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  gardeners.  The  Lesser  Redpoll 
nests  near  Lincoln,  but  it  is  better  known  in  small  parties  in 
winter  among  the  birches  and  alders  in  company  sometimes 
with  Siskins.  Goldfinches  fortunately  are  numerous,  this 
bird  having  benefited  largely  by  the  Bird  Protection  Acts, 
while  Chaffinches,  Greenfinches  and  Linnets  have  their 
resident  numbers  enormously  increased  in  winter  by  the 
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arrival  of  immigrants  which  haunt  the  stubbles  in  large  restless 
flocks. 

In  winter  the  Brambling,  a  cousin  of  the  Chaffinch,  but 
which  does  not  nest  in  the  British  Isles,  often  occurs  in  large 
flocks  in  the  beech  woods,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  ‘  mast 
while  Tree  Sparrows  are  often  numerous  at  the  same  time,  a 
few  pairs  remaining  to  breed.  A  bird-feature  of  some  winters 
is  the  arrival  about  December  of  enormous  flights  of  migratory 
Wood  Pigeons,  which  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
to  young  clover  and  root  crops,  and  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  this  species  which  are 
resident  in  this  county,  nesting  in  the  woodlands.  Another 
winter  feature  of  the  district  is  afforded  by  flocks  of  starlings 
of  incredible  size,  which  congregate  from  all  quarters  at 
regular  hours,  and,  after  going  through  beautiful  aerial  evolu¬ 
tions,  roost  in  certain  coverts  and  osier  beds  where  they  are 
not  altogether  welcome  guests. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  beautiful  Long-tailed 
Tit  and  its  exquisite  nest  of  moss,  lichen  and  feathers,  with 
which  the  writer  was  very  familiar,  but  which  he  fears  may  have 
been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  terrible  cold  of  the  early  part 
of  1917. 

In  1910  large  flocks  of  Crossbills  occurred  near  Lincoln, 
and  were  noticed  chiefly  among  the  firs  at  Hartsholm,  where 
a  pair  or  two  of  these  nomads  probably  nested.  These  are  rare 
visitants,  and  only  occur  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  sheet  of  water  known  as  the  Ballast  Pit,  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Lincoln,  and  the  land  around  liable  to  floods,  where 
once  existed  a  Duck-Decoy  still  traceable,  where  the  Fens  of 
old  crept  close  up  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  is  still  a  most 
interesting  district  for  the  bird-lover,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Lincoln.  On  this  sheet  of  water  the  writer  has  seen  the 
following  (some  of  the  species  in  large  numbers) :  Mallard, 
Wigeon,  Teal,  Shoveller,  Pochard,  Golden  Eye,  Tufted  Duck, 
Goosander,  besides  Gulls  of  two  or  three  species,  and  once  an 
immature  Black  Tern.  The  Great  Crested  Grebe  breeds  here, 
and  in  two  or  three  spots  in  the  vicinity  ;  Coots  and  Moorhens 
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abound,  Water  Rails  and  Little  Grebes  occur ;  and  in  the 
rushy  meadows  around  breed  Snipe,  Redshanks  and  Lapwings, 
the  latter  species  in  company  with  Golden  Plover  forming 
large  flocks  during  the  winter  months. 

But  of  all  the  birds  to  be  met  with  near  the  city  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  flights  of  Wild  Geese  interested  the  writer  most 
They  are  very  seldom  shot,  so  _  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  the  species,  but  they  are  probably  Pink-footed 
Geese.  From  time  to  time  they  are  seen,  from  September  to 
March,  in  varying  numbers  up  to  a  hundred  or  more,  travel¬ 
ling  in  a  more  or  less  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  with 
harsh  c  honk-honking  ’  gaggling  cries,  the  diagonal  lines  in 
splendid  formation,  steering  sometimes  right  over  the  city, 
and  usually  far  out  of  gunshot.  They  are  travellers  probably 
to  and  from  their  haunts  on  the  Humber  and  the  marshes  at 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  and  they  seldom  seem  to  come  to  ground 
near  the  city.  Anyone  who  has  missed  this  sight' has  missed 
the  finest  wild  bird  exhibition  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lincoln  can  afford, 

(b)  And  now  to  come  to  another  district  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar,  namely  Scotton  Common  and  the  country  around. 
This,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  coast-line  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  is  the  most  interesting  bird  resort  in  the 
county.  The  district  is  the  Lincolnshire  haunt  of  the  Black¬ 
headed  Gull,  of  which  species  a  formerly  flourishing  colony  on 
Crosby  Warren  is  now  probably  quite  broken  up  by  the 
encroachments  of  ironstone  mining ;  and  the  former  large 
settlement  at  Peacock’s  Hole  on  Laughton  Common  was  a  very 
small  one  when  last  the  writer  saw  it  in  the  year  1915.  But 
thousands  of  these  gulls  still  breed  on  the  ponds  and  ‘  flashes  ’ 
at  Scotton  Common,  and  in  still  larger  numbers  on  the  gull- 
ponds  at  Twigmoor,  where  they  are  carefully  protected. 
These  haunts  in  the  nesting  season  (April,  May  and  June)  are 
worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  and  a  very  familiar  sight  for 
miles  around  in  early  spring  is  the  fluttering  crowds  of  gulls 
following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  blue-coated  ploughmen, 
and  scrambling  for  the  dainties  in  the  furrows  which  the 
ploughshare  has  revealed,  This  district  is  also  the  breeding- 
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place  of  several  species  of  the  duck  tribe  :  Mallard,  Teal, 
Shoveler,  Sheld-duck,  Pochard  and  occasionally  Gargany, 
while  Coots,  Moorhens  and  Little  Grebes  also  breed  on  the 
ponds,  and  many  other  species  of  waterfowl  such  as  Wigeon 
apd  Tufted  Duck  visit  the  locality  in  winter,  a  pair  or  two  on 
rare  occasions  possibly  remaining  to  breed. 

Scotton  Common,  apart  from  the  gulls  and  waterfowl,  is 
truly  a  delight  for  the  naturalist.  Many  a  happy  day  has  the 
writer  spent  there,  and  there  he  has  seen  Wheatear,  Whinchat, 
Stonechat,  Short-eared  Owl,  Curlew,  Stockdove,  Night-jar, 
Grasshopper  Warbler,  Snipe,  Redshank  and  Rough-legged 
Buzzard,  of  which  all  but  the  last-named  bird  have  probably 
bred  there  recently,  as  also  did  the  Stone  Curlew  and  Ruff  in 
times  past.  Indeed,  until  quite  lately  the  Stone  Curlew  bred 
on  Manton  Warren,  and  possibly  does  so  still.  At  the  end  of 
July  and  in  August,  the  Green  Sandpiper  visits  the  gull-ponds, 
a  bird  which,  from  its  general  black  and  white  appearance 
when  seen  on  the  wing,  the  writer  has  heard  called  the 
‘Martin-Snipe’.  Scotton  Common  is  now  a  Duck  preserve. 
The  birds  are  well  guarded  by  the  owner,  and  shot  in  sporting 
fashion  at  the  right  season,  the  ‘  bags  ’  being  sometimes  very 
large,  while  new  species  such  as  the  Gadwall  have  been  turned 
down  in  the  hope  that  they  would  settle,  apparently  so  far  with¬ 
out  much  success.  Black  Grouse  are  occasionally  seen,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  these  birds  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  parents  turned  down ,  or  are  the  descendants  of  a 
genuine  wild  stock  of  this  species  which  may  in  former  years 
have  been  much  more  abundant  in  this  district. 

The  recent  warping  of  that  part  of  the  Common  to  the  . 
west  of  Hardwick  Hiil  towards  the  River  Trent  has  disturbed 
many  species  which  formerly  bred  there,  and  an  interesting 
tract  of  ground,  which  much  resembled  some  of  the  well- 
known  bird  haunts  in  Holland,  has  been  from  a  naturalist’s 
point  of  view,  spoilt.  Here  formerly  the  writer  has  wandered 
among  breeding  Gulls,  Wild  Duck,  Teal,  Shoveler,  Redshank, 
Snipe,  and  innumerable  Lapwings,  while  a  friend  of  his  once 
found  near  the  pool  known  as  the  ‘  Ferry  Flash  ’  the  nest  of  the 
Gargany,  and  deary  identified  the  bird,  the  eggs  of  which 
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species  another  friend  had  found  in  another  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mon.  But  though  the  warping  has  destroyed  this  special  tract 
of  ground  for  breeding  purposes,  yet  while  the  waters  of  the 
Trent  are  being  drawn  off,  leaving  the  rich  mud  exposed,  the 
surface  is  sometimes  literally  covered  with  gulls,  ducks  and 
waders  of  every  description,  affording  a  sight  which  compensates 
the  observer  somewhat  for  what  has  been  lost. 

(c).  The  Coast-line  of  the  County ,  some  hundred  miles  in 
length,  next  claims  our  notice.  Between  the  chalk-wolds  and 
sea  lies  the  Marsh.  Below  Gibraltar  Point  the  Fens,  now 
highly  cultivated,  creep  up  to  the  Wash.  The  whole  of  the 
coast-line  is  flat ;  with  the  exception  of  high  sand-dunes  in 
places,  no  cliffs  of  any  description  are  to  be  seen.  The  Fitties 
or  the  Out-Mavshesy  lie  between  the  end  of  the  cultivated  land 
and  the  line  of  high  tide.  Vast  stretches  of  sand  and  mud  are 
laid  bare  by  the  receding  tide,  with  here  and  there  above  high 
water-mark,  a  patch  of  shingle.  The  birds  which  breed  on 
this  coast  are  not  many  in  number.  A  good  many  Ringed 
Plovers  do  so,  and  Redshanks  in  increasing  numbers;  and 
there  are  several  colonies  of  Lesser  Terns.  The  writer  is  also 
pratically  certain  that  a  pair  or  two  of  Common  Terns  breed 
in  a  certain  spot,  and  also  a  few  Oyster  Catchers.  This  latter* 
species  and  the  Black-headed  Gull  used  formerly  to  nest  on 
the  coast  between  Grimsby  and  Saltfleet,  but  the  Gull  does 
not  now  breed  on  the  coast,  and  the  Oyster  Catcher 
only  very  sparingly.  A  century  ago,  in  Montagu’s  time,  this 
last-named  species  bred  abundantly  at  Gibraltar  Point.  In  the 
sand-dunes  Stockdoves  and  Sheld-ducks  lay  their  eggs,  but 
.  the  absence  of  cliffs  deprives  the  coast  of  the  breeding  presence 
of  such  birds  as  Herring  Gulls,  Guillemots,  or  Peregrine 
Falcons.  But  what  the  coast  loses  in  breeding  species  it 
makes  up  for  at  the  periods  of  the  autumnal  and  vernal  mi¬ 
grations.  Here  the  writer  is  on  well-trodden  ground,  as  the 
subject  has  been  written  of  at  length  by  John  Cordeaux  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  C.  Haigh.  He  must  only  write  of  what  he  has  seen  him¬ 
self  of  the  migration  on  the  coast  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring. 
The  autumn  flight  is  the  most  interesting.  If  the  wind  is 
favourable,  the  observer  on  the  shore,  say  at  Tetney  or  Gib- 
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raltar  Point,  will  see  something  of  the  vast  procession  of  birds, 
each  species  arriving  and  passing  at  its  true  migration  period. 
He  may  see  Knots  rising  like  a  cloud  of  smoke,  Terns  lining 
the  sands  in  serried  ranks,  Sanderlings,  Dunlins  (here  called 
Stints)  and  other  waders  in  dense  flights ;  Greater  Black- 
backed  Gulls  in  their  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  far  out  on 
the  sand-banks,  and  among  the  weeds  on  the  Fitties  such 
species  as  Snow  Buntings,  Twites,  Shore-Larks,  Tree  Sparrows 
and  Mealy  Redpolls,  while  the  hedges  near  the  coast  are 
perhaps  full  of  travelling  birds  such  as  Blackbirds,  Robins, 
Goldcrests,  and  many  other  familiar  species,  among  which 
something  very  rare,  or  even  new  to  the  British  List,  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  the  eye  to  recognise  it. 

Pink-footed  Geese  are  still  seen  in  fair  numbers  in  north¬ 
east  Lincolnshire,  either  flying  from  their  resting  places  at  the 
Humber  mouth  to  feed  on  the  stubbles  or  clover  on  the  Chalk 
Wolds,  or  else  passing  far  overhead  on  longer  migrations.  In 
severe  winters  Swans  are  seen,  and  on  the  sea  may  be  observed 
immense  flocks  of  Ducks,  Scoters  and  Wigeon  being  perhaps 
the  most  abundant  species,  while  if  the  observer  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  day  of  his  visit,  he  may  see  Lapwings, 
Hooded  Crows,  Rooks  and  Skylarks  coming  in  from  over  the 
sea  in  flight  after  flight  for  hours  at  a  time. 

(3)  And  what  of  the  future  ?  The  future  is  a  sealed  book,  and 
yet  we  can  indulge  in  profitable  anticipation,  and  follow  certain 
lines  of  inquiry,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  work  for  the 
ornithologists  in  Lincolnshire  is  something  as  follows  : 

First,  to  gather  up  before  it  is  too  late,  by  word  of  mouth, 
from  very  old  fowlers,  gamekeepers,  punt-gunners  or  decoymen, 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  to  publish  the  results,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the-  L.N.U.  Many  of  these  old  men,  well- 
stored  with  bird-lore  have  lately  gone.  Gone  are  May,  of 
Laughton,  who  used  to  snare  the  Ruffs  on  Scotton  Common  : 
Perrin,  the  old  punt-gunner  at  Gibraltar  Point ;  and  Henry 
Pickering,  of  Cowbit  and  the  fens  around  Spalding.  Pickering 
died  in  1907,  aged  90,  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  fen 
gunners.  He  had  many  reminiscences  of  the  old  fowling  days, 
could  remember  when  there  were  a  dozen  Duck-Decoys  in 
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Cowbit  Wash,  and  had  killed  eight  Wild  Swans  at  one  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  gun.  And  while  gathering  up  the  past,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  old  Churchwardens’  Accounts 
often  contain  records  of  the  payment  of  money  for  ‘  vermin  ’ 
such  as  Kites  and  Buzzards.  These  records,  when  hunted  out, 
should  be  printed  and  published,  as  they  throw  much  light  on 
the  abundance  and  distribution  of  the  large  birds  of  prey  in 
days  gone  by. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  duty  to  guard  and  preserve  carefully  the 
few  remaining  examples  of  a  locally  vanishing  species.  For 
instance,  the  colonies  of  Lesser  Terns  on  the  coast  should 
never  be  molested  ;  keepers  should  have  strict  orders  to  refrain 
from  shooting  the  few  Hobbies  which  still  breed  in  the  larger 
woodlands.  The  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts  are  often  nearly 
a  dead  letter,  so  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  should  do  all 
they  can  to  protect  and  encourage  any  species  which  shows 
signs  of  re-colonising  the  haunts  of  its  ancestors — for  instance, 
the  Hen  Harrier  and  Short-eared  Owl  have  of  late  revisited 
their  old  breeding  places  with  apparent  intention  of  staying 
to  nest,  and  the  Buzzard  has  cast  an  affectionate  eye  on 
the  woodlands  beloved  of  its  predecessors  ;  Redshanks  have 
re-peopled  some  of  the  Fitties  on  the  coast,  where  the  writer 
has  found  as  many  as  four  nests  in  an  hour,  and  the  Great 
Crested  Grebe  which  once  floated  in  dozens  on  the  Fen 
lagoons,  banished  for  a  time  by  drainage,  is  now  fast  spreading 
over  the  county,  and  may  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  breeding  on 
all  sheets  of  water  suitable  to  its  habits.  Some  members  of 
the  duck-tribe  also  are  showing  distinct  signs  of  increasing 
their  breeding  range  within  the  bounds  of  the  county. 

Aqd  so,  thirdly,  we  come  to  fields  of  fresh  observation. 
The  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  birds  in  the  county  is 
still  far  from  perfect.  Observers,  or  at  any  rate  recorders,  are 
lamentably  few  for  so  large  an  area  of  nearly  a  million-and- 
three-quarter  acres,  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  sur¬ 
prises  are  in  store  for  the  ardent  ornithologist  of  the  future. 
We  want  to  know  more  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  birds  in 
the  Wash  area,  that  is  the  coastal  district  and  vast  mudflats 
and  sandbanks,  beloved  of  Seals,  from  Gibraltar  Point  to  the 
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Norfolk  boundary.  The  writer  has  seen  some  of  these  flats 
alive  with  waders,  gulls  and  wild-fowl,  but  has  not  had  the 
chance  of  systematic  study  of  the  various  species  which  rest 
there  on  migration,  or  spend  the  winter  on  the  rich  feeding 
grounds.  A  chronicler  from  that  district  is  much  wanted. 
Diligent  field-work  would  also  solve  some  of  the  bird  puzzles 
of  the  county.  What  are  the  respective  ranges  of  the  Marsh 
and  Willow  Tits?  The  latter  has  not  yet  been  recorded  as 
breeding  in  the  county,  but  appears  as  a  migrant  on  the  coast. 
Is  the  Cirl  Bunting  quite  absent  as  a  breeding  species,  and  are 
the  Red-backed  Shrike  and  Woodlark  as  scarce  in  the  nesting 
season  as  records  seem  to  imply?  Does  the  Marsh  Warbler 
occur  in  any  of  the  withy-beds  ?  The  writer  thinks  that 
once  he  discovered  this  species  breeding  in  a  withy-bed  near 
Washingborough  Station,  but  is  not  sufficiently  certain  to  be 
able  to  record  it  as  a  fact.  Why  have  the  Quail  and  Corn¬ 
crake  become  much  rarer  as  nesting  species  than  was  the  case 
in  former  days  ?  These  and  very  many  more  questions  have 
yet  to  be  answered,  and  for  those  who  have  knowledge  and 
leisure  a  large  and  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry  is 
opened  out,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  well-known  birds,  for 
example  Robin,  Song  Thrush,  Goldcrest,  the  Titmice,  Rock- 
Pipit,  Wood  Pigeon,  and  very  many  others,  have  continental 
races,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  by  the  casual  observer,  but 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  careful  student,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  districts  from  which  their  migrations  originate, 
many  continental  forms  almost  replacing  the  well-known  very 
closely  allied  forms  which  have  bred  in  our  islands,  these 
latter  to  a  large  and  hitherto  unsuspected  extent  moving  south 
with  the  approach  of  winter,  to  return  to  breed  the  following 
spring  before  the  continental  visitors  have  left  our  islands. 

There  is  ample  work  for  the  future.  The  distribution, 
wanderings,  increasings,  and  decreasings  of  the  birds  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  are  still  very  imperfectly  known  and  recorded,  and  if 
future  workers  in  this  fascinating  study  get  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  writer  has  received  from  his  seventeen  years’  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  birds  of  the  county,  those  future  workers  will  be 
abundantly  rewarded  for  their  labour  of  love. 
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BIRDS  OF  SKEGNESS  AND  DISTRICT. 

FRANK  HIND,  SKEGNESS. 

To  any  ornithologist  newly  arrived  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  ‘hinterland’,  this  particular  part  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  offer  little  hope  of  success 
to  the  student  or  collector  of  specimens,  for  it  consists  chiefly 
of  marshland,  'sandhills  and  sandy  shore.  Appearances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  deceptive,  and  anyone  with  the  necessary  time  and 
inclination  may,  with  diligent  observation,  gain  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  numerous  species 
which  resort  to  the  district. 

There  is  great  movement  throughout  the  year,  as  we  are, 
one  might  say,  in  the  stream  zone  of  migration,  both  over 
seas  and  coastwise. 

In  recent  years,  the  numbers  of  wildfowl  frequenting  this 
part  of  the  coast  have  greatly  diminished,  by  reason  of  the 
improvement  of  the  drainage  of  fen  and  marshland,  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  suitable  breeding  grounds. 

There  are  still,  however,  vast  numbers  of  Wild  Duck  and 
Geese  to  be  seen  at  certain  times,  either  at  their  feeding 
haunts,  or  passing  over  in  ‘  long  strings  ’,  usually  at  a  great 
height,  and  occasionally  in  picturesque  figure  formation.  At 
the  present  time  a  little  family  ‘  bunch  ’  of  five  Geese  (Grey 
Lags)  have  taken  up  their  residence  [pro  tern .),  at  a  seques¬ 
tered  spot  four  miles  north  of  our  town  :  and  so  far  the  ‘  man 
with  the  gun  ’  has  failed  to  get  them. 

In  periods  of  calm  weather,  schools  of  Ducks  and  Geese 
are  to  be  seen  over  the  sea,  a  mile  or  so  out,  floating  along  on 
the  tide,  and  no  doubt  enjoying  themselves  immensely, 
judging  by  the  noise  they  make.  Quite  a  number  of  Northern 
Divers  appear  to  keep  company  with  them. 

Curlews  are  numerous  here  this  winter.  They  gladden 
the  heart  (and  incidentally  help  to  fill  the  purse)  of  the  fowler, 
the  price  of  these  birds  being  high  just  now  (2s.  6d.  each). 
Twelve  of  them  were  bagged  at  one  discharge  of  a  heavy 
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calibre  gun  quite  recently,  and  at  night  time  too,  a  lucky  shot ! 
The  clear  two-note  whistling  call  of  the  Curlew  is  frequently 
heard  over  the  town,  especially  on  dark  and  stormy  nights. 
The  lights  appear  to  have  an  attraction  for  these  birds, 
which  repeatedly  sweep  low  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly  by 
the  light  of  the  street  lamps. 

On  account  of  war  restrictions,  I  have  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  shore  birds  or  waders  during  the  past  three 
seasons.  I  notice  that  we  have  more  Stints  (Tringa  minuta ) 
this  season  than  usual,  and  Knots  are  even  more  abundant. 
Both  these  beautiful  birds  are  in  great  demand  at  present  for 
the  table,  and  in  consequence  are  not  left  unmolested  for  long. 
What  a  delightful  little  fellow  the  Knot  is  to  watch  on  the 
shore  !  He  would  prove  a  certain  winner  in  a  bird  Marathon  ; 
with  the  Corncrake  a  good  second.  Both  are  great  runners. 

Several  Oyster  Catchers  have  been  shot  recently  on  the 
sandbanks  south  of  Skegness,  and  also  a  Black-tailed  Godwit. 
Similar  in  habit  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  stalk  and 
approach,  setting  out  pickets  and  sentries,  as  it  were,  who 
give  the  alarm  ‘saddle  and  mount'  at  the  first  sign  of  any¬ 
thing  untoward. 

While  strolling  on  the  beach  near  Gibraltar  Point  some 
time  ago,  I  ‘  set  up  :  a  Peregrine  Falcon  which  wras  sunning 
itself  near  a  mass  of  driftwood.  It  was  apparently  as  much 
astonished  and  alarmed  as  I  at  the  sudden  meeting,  scuttling 
up  hurriedly,  and  soaring  aw7ay  on  the  wing  like  a  young 
eagle.  It  had  previously  been  seen  several  times  in  the 
vicinity  by  the  coastguard,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  disappearance  of  chickens  from  the  runs  of  various  owners 
in  the  locality. 

Hawks  are  frequently  noticed  around  the  town,  the 
Kestrel  in  particular  being  most  deliberate  in  his  methods, 
hovering  for  long  periods  over  some  promising  spot  in  garden 
or  allotment,  before  pouncing,  as  it  were,  on  some  unhappy 
mouse  or  small  bird.  One  individual,  I  notice,  has  visited 
this  area  for  the  past  three  months.  Like  many  other  birds 
of  prey,  he  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  may  constantly  be  seen 
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chased  and  bustled  by  Starlings  or  Tree  Sparrows.  The 
Sparrow  Hawk  appears  spasmodically,  and  is  not  a  ‘  settler 
but  nevertheless  he  gets  in  a  lot  of  work  (dirty  work  too) 
among  the  smaller  members  of  the  feathered  world,  and  also 
the  rodents. 

Grey  and  also  Golden  Plover  abound  in  this  marsh 
country,  and  since  September  last  conditions  have  been  ideal 
for  them  in  the  mud  and  slime  caused  by  the  incessant  rains. 
Many  Plovers’  eggs  are  collected  and  sent  to  the  large  centres 
of  population  each  spring  season.  The  most  beautiful  bird  of 
the  marsh  is  undoubtedly  the  Lapwing  (known  in  the  county 
among  rustics  as  Pyewipe).  With  its  conspicuous  crest  and 
lovely  plumage,  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  either  on  the 
wing  or  when  feeding.  It  is  exceedingly  strong  in  flight,  and 
might  be  justly  described  as  ‘  the  acrobat  ’,  on  account  of  its 
strange  swooping  and  rolling  motion — like  certain  of  our 
airmen,  it  has  its  own  little  tricks  and  dodges  of  ‘  stunt  ’  flying. 
The  boys  (young  and  old)  of  our  locality  are  expert  in  the  art 
of  capturing  these  birds  by  means  of  a  steel-jawed  trap  or  gin, 
which  is  so  placed  among  the  mud  of  the  known  feeding  spots 
as  instantly  to  grip  the  legs  or  the  head  of  the  first  unwary 
seeker  after  worms,  when  pressure  is  applied.  Owing  to  war 
conditions,  these  traps  have  latterly  been  almost  unobtainable, 
and  therefore  few,  comparatively,  have  been  in  use,  with  re¬ 
sults  entirely  beneficial  to  the  Lapwings  and  many  other  . 
marsh  birds. 

Many  Redwings  passed  over  in  September  and  October 
in  both  large  and  small  groups,  but  their  abiding  place  is 
not  here,  and  we  see  little  of  them.  What  a  cheery  sight  it  is 
to  see  these  birds  on  the  wing,  with  their  wave-like  motion, 
and  the  sunshine  showing  up  their  ruddy  plumage  !  What 
they  lack  in  song  is  fully  made  up  by  their  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

Partridges  have  been  exceedingly  numerous  during  the 
past  autumn,  great  coveys  having  a  good  time  in  the  adjacent 
marsh  lands,  owing  to  beneficent  ‘  Dora  ’  and  restrictions  on 
sales  of  guns  and  cartridges. 
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The  Missel  Thrush  (known  as  the  Stormcock)  is  frequently 
seen  flying  over  the  fields,  but,  always  a  shy  bird,  it  does  not 
appear  to  settle  happily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  usually 
builds  its  nest  very  high  above  ground,  unlike  its  relative  the 
Song  Thrush,  whose  nest  may  be  found  in  any  low  bush 
or  shrub,  little  or  no  attempt  at  concealment  being  made,  and 
whose  delightful  music,  I  may  say,  has  cheered  us  many 
mornings  just  after  sunrise,  all  through  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January,  despite  the  wet  and  miserable 
conditions — truly  an  optimist  is  Turdus  mnsicus. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  birds'of  the  district  is  the 
Starling.  He  is  wonderfully  protected  against  attack  by 
birds  of  prey,  being  gregarious,  and  loving  nothing  better  than 
‘  a  crowd  ’,  be  it  of  his  own  or  other  species.  Hawks  in  particu¬ 
lar  do  not  love  a  crowd,  being  ugly-tempered  and  unsociable, 
apparently.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  frame  and 
vigorous  flight,  the  Starling  is  able  to  withstand  the  bufferings 
of  rough  and  cold  weather  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  being 
a  great  forager,  he  is  able  to  find  sustenance  in  times  of  food 
scarcity.  In  the  autumn  season,  hundreds  of  them  congre¬ 
gate  about  the  various  plantations  and  disused  brickpits,  and 
hold  parley,  especially  at  late  noontide,  among  the  reeds  and 
rushes  which  border  the  latter,  and  which  provide  a  fine 
roosting  spot  for  these  happy-go-lucky  little  chatterers.  What 
wonderful  workers  too  they  are  at  nesting  time,  being  most 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  young  brood  !  They  might 
aptly  be  termed  aerial  *  Pickfords  ’  on  account  of  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  dispatch  they  display  in  delivering  ‘  the  goods 
namely  worms,  beetles,  flies,  larvae,  and  odds  and  ends 
from  the  refuse  heaps.  They  are  indeed  omnivorous,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  all  those  features  which  go  to  make  for  ‘  survival  of  the 
fittest 

Greenfinches  abounded  here  last  autumn.  One  bird- 
catcher  did  good  business  in  consequence,  capturing  many 
scores  of  them.  He  also  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
lime  one  or  two  hybrid  individuals  (a  cross  of  Goldfinch  and 
Bullfinch)  which  came  to  feed  on  mustard  seed,  of  which  they 
are  extremely  fond.  Remarkably  beautiful  and  known  to  be 
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fine  songsters,  they  are  of  course  valuable  to  bird  fanciers, 
and  are  much  sought  after. 

The  Chaffinch  (locally  termed  the  Pinkie)  is  much  in 
evidence  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  giving 
utterance  to  his  brief  but  sweet  little  song,  either  when  on  the 
wing,  or  when  perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  hawthorn  or 
buckthorn.  With  the  delightfully-made  nest,  so  skilfully  con¬ 
cealed,  thereby  contributing  to  the  safe  bringing  up  of  its 
numerous  brood,  no  wonder  we  see  and  hear  so  much  of  this 
gay  little  creature. 

The  Cuckoo  still  honours  us  by  his  annual  visits,  but  in 
recent  years  this  1  daylight  robber’  of  small  birds’  nests  has 
fallen  off  considerably  in  numbers,  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
restricted  area  of  operations  for  him  consequent  on  the  town’s 
growth,  and  the  removal  of  timber  and  brushwood. 

The  Waterhen  (or  Moorhen)  we  have  here  practically 
throughout  the  year.  The  only  time  these  pretty  water-fowl 
desert  a  large  pool  which  I  have  under  observation  is  at  the 
time  of  prolonged  and  severe  frost,  when  they  take  wing  to  the 
sheltering  woodlands,  a  dozen  or  more  miles  distant,  returning 
when  atmospheric  conditions  improve.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  to  see  these  timid  birds  feeding  contentedly  alongside 
domestic  poultry  on  grass  land  bordering  their  home  of  rush 
and  reed — I  have  counted  twenty-one  of  them  engaged  in  such 
pastime.  Most  expert  in  diving,  excellent  swimmers  and 
vigorous  flyers,  no  wonder  these  birds  survive  the  many  perils 
of  marsh  and  woodland. 

The  Kingfisher  occurs  but  rarely  in  this  district,  the 
most,  recent  account  of  his  angling  exploits  being  five  seasons 
ago,  when  one  diligent  observer  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
a  pair  at  work  on  the  largest  pool  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wherein  are  many  small  fish  and  also  pike  of  large  size. 

Wood  Pigeons  are  by  no  means  numerous  here,  but  they 
give  an  added  charm  to  harvest-time  operations  by  their 
flutterings  and  quick  dashes  from  field  to  field  ;  though  one 
might  say  that  the  charm  is  not  unmixed  with  anxiety  for  the 
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farmer,  who  has  more  concern  for  the  housing  of  his  corn 
than  for  the  homing  of  the  Pigeon. 

Our  sable  friend,  the  Rook,  is,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us,  and  in  the  early  springtime  dominates  the  scene  pretty 
well.  He  is,  I  should  say,  the  first  bird  to  commence  nesting 
(the  Thrush  being  a  good  second),  frequently  putting  up  his 
jerry-built  dwelling-place,  or  family  residence,  in  February. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  said  residence  is  promptly 
pulled  to  pieces  by  his  kind  neighbours,  and  removed  else¬ 
where  for  their  use. 

The  Royston  or  Grey  Crow,  known  in  this  part  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire  as  the  Cad  ( Anglice ,  Carrion)  Crow,  is  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  winter  months  engaged  in  the  operation  of  filling 
that  capacious  maw  of  his.  Despite  his  apparent  unwieldi- 
ness,  this  powerful  and  pugnacious  bird  can  more  than  hold  his 
own  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  well-known  grey  colour  of  the  breast  and  body 
feathers  is  in  some  individuals  most  pronounced,  ranging  from 
silvery  grey  to  dirty  white,  contrasting  strangely  against  the 
blackness  of  the  head  and  wing  feathers. 

Those  alert  and  glossy-coated  chimney-dwellers,  the  Daws, 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  our  midst,  and  one 
might  gather  from  their  demeanour  that  life  is  always  4  merry 
and  bright  ’  for  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  frost,  or  blast ,  of  February  1917, 
when  ice  more  than  four  inches  in  thickness  covered  all  the 
sheets  of  water  in  our  district,  all  the  birds  of  the  region  had  a 
great  struggle  for  existence,  and  naturally  many  succumbed. 
Huge  flocks  of  Galls  ( Lams  ridibundns)  invaded  our  streets, 
gardens  and  yards,  in  search  of  food,  being  tamed  by  hunger. 
Many  sea-birds,  including  the  Black-backed  Gull  (Lams 
marinus)  were  washed  ashore,  dead.  They  were,  of  course, 
quite  unable  to  secure  their  usual  diet  of  small  shell-fish 
and  Crustacea,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  bitterly  cold 
winds  and  heavy  seas.  All  the  little  ‘  sea-folk  ’  (as  that 
talented  writer  Whales  Bullen  happily  termed  them)  went 
down  below  away  from  the  tumult.  Crowds  of  small  birds  also 
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visited  us,  to  pick  up  crumbs,  etc.,  and  among  them  were 
Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Linnets,  Larks,  Finches,  and  even 
Tits  which  joined  in  with  the  goodly  company,  but  all  those 
which  I  have  named  kept  clear  of  the  ‘  big  fellows  ’  when 
feeding.  Not  so  the  cheeky  Sparrows  and  Starlings,  which 
persisted  in  wading  in  and  seizing  morsels  under  the  very 
beaks  of  hungry  Gulls  or  Crows.  Crows,  by  the  way,  and 
Daws  apparently  suffered  very  little  at  this  time ;  few  of  them 
were  found  dead,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  they  found  suffi¬ 
cient  food  to  sustain  life. 

In  mid-winter  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  tbe  Gulls 
flying  from  the  sea  and  shore  each  morning  at  sunrise  to 
their  feeding  ground  in  the  marsh.  A  worker  on  the  land 
might  with  tolerable  accuracy  judge  the  time  of  day  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  their  flight,  so  regular  are  they  in  their  movement. 

The  Hirundines  (Swallows  and  Martins)  are  always 
delightful  to  watch,  either  at  their  play  or  when  at  work,  nest¬ 
building.  They  come  here  in  numbers.  The  earliest  arrive, 
I  note,  about  April  25th,  the  Martin  always  first,  followed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  Swallow  ;  and  they  stay  with  us  in  good 
numbers  until  October,  with  individuals  seen  frequently  in 
November.  In  1918,  on  the  6th  November,  I  saw  two 
Martins  at  8-30  a.m.  :  there  had  been  a  keen  rime  frost  during 
the  night. 

Their  big  cousin,  the  Swift  ( Hirundo  apns)  arrives  as  early 
as  May  4th,  but  leaves  this  locality  in  early  September.  In 
1918,  we  had  more  than  the  usual  numbers  of  this  ‘lightning 
flyer’.  On  the  9th  June,  a  calm  dull  day,  I  counted  thirty  in 
one  group  enjoying  themselves  at  a  great  height,  no  doubt 
having  a  good  time  amongst  the  winged  insects  which  rise  to 
abnormal  heights  on  such  days.  The  Swifts  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  same  quarters  each  year,  namely  under  the 
slates  and  tiles  of  buildings  close  to  the  sea  front,  and  it  is 
most  amusing  to  watch  them  in  their  endeavours  to  reach  the 
nest,  a  difficult  matter  indeed  for  a  creature  which  spends  the 
greater  part  of  its  life  on  the  wing.  After  many  attempts, 
it  ‘scuttles’  or  tumbles  into  its  apology  for  a  nest,  whence  it 
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emerges  early  each  morning  ;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is 
astir  before  any  other  bird  in  these  parts.  I  have  frequently 
noticed  them  in  the  early  morning  about  midsummer,  say  2-30 
to  3  o’clock,  and  strange  their  flight  is  at  that  time.  In  the 
half-light  preceding  sunrise,  they  scurry  to  and  fro  with 
quickly  beating  wings  and  a  jerky,  uncertain  movement,  pre¬ 
senting  an  extreme  contrast  to  the  glorious  swoop  and  glide, 
and  the  scintillating  flash  of  wing  of  the  later  noontide  hours 
of  sunshine.  Like  the  Martins,  they  appear  quite  fearless  of 
attack  by  other  birds,  and  yet,  apart  from  their  strong  flight, 
how  feeble  and  defenceless  they  really  are. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  long  lines  of  Swallows  perched 
on  telegraph  wires,  usually  previous  to  migration,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  Swift  thus  perched  on  wire  or  tree.  I  have 
taken  them  off  the  ground,  benumbed  and  helpless  for  the  time 
being,  and  set  them  on  journey  afresh ;  and  it  almost  appears 
as  though  such  things  as  legs  and  feet  were  an  incubus  to 
them. 

Although  Martins  are  the  very  embodiment,  as  it  were, 
of  gentleness  and  peace,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  make  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  Lesser  Bat  and  drive  it  away,  when  the 
latter  has  come  ‘  on  duty’  after  insects  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  thereby  encroaching  on  the  Swallows’  domain. 

The  Great  Bat,  by  the  way,  is  occasionally  seen  flying 
very  high  and  fast  over  the  fields,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it 
breeds  in  the  vicinity.  One  could  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
life-history  of  this  flying  mammal.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw 
great  numbers  of  this  grotesque  creature  at  Long  Sutton,  in 
South  Lincolnshire,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  I  was  astonished 
at  the  size  and  speedy  flight  of  many  of  them. 

One  noteworthy  coastwise  movement  of  birds  occurred 
some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  weather 
was  calm  and  rather  mild,  with  a  slight  haze.  There  was  an 
almost  continuous  flight  from  noon  to  dusk,  from  north  to 
south,  of  Ducks  and  Geese,  and  at  intervals  hosts  of  Linnets, 
Larks,  Redwings,  Thrushes,  several  Blackbirds,  and  a  few 
individuals  not  easily  recognised.  It  was  certainly  a  most 
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interesting  sight  to  watch,  giving  a  slight  indication  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  birds  which  make  their  home,  wholly  or  in  part, 
on  and  near  the  east  coast  of  England.  There  are  many  other 
birds  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which,  owing  to  lack 
of  time,  I  have  little  personal  knowledge.  Occasionally  I  see 
Magpies,  Wagtails,  Wrens,  Redbreasts  (all  the  winter),  Reed 
Warblers,  Shrikes  (Butcher-birds),  Yellow  Hammers  and  Red¬ 
starts.  I  have  collected  eggs  of  all  these,  and  also  of  the 
Corn  Bunting. 

I  have  been  enabled  during  the  past  summer  to  observe 
the  movements  of  birds  other  than  those  already  mentioned, 
the  Redstart,  Tree  Pipit,  Whitethroat,  Spotted  Flycatcher, 
Tree  Creeper,  Sedge  Warbler,  Greater  Tit  and  Twite.  For 
example :  I  saw  Swallows  the  first  time  this  year  on  April 
14th,  rather  later  than  usual.  Swifts  were  numerous  and 
have  stayed  remarkably  late,  for  I  saw  two  of  them  on  Friday 
last  (September  26th). 

To  bird  lovers  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Herons  have 
established  themselves  in  the  vicinity.  A  colony  (or  Heronry) 
may  be  seen  near  Welton,  about  eight  miles  away.  One  had 
almost  feared  that  these  fine  ‘  stilt  walkers  ’  were  deserting 
these  Islands  in  order  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence 
with  their  ‘  relatives’,  the  Cranes  and  Storks,  in  Holland. 


The  Grey  Dagger  Moth.  Miss  S.  C.  Stow  brought  to 
me  on  the  5th  of  June  a  tube  of  flies  with  the  dried-up  larva 
of  the  Grey  Dagger  Moth  in  which  they  had  pupated.  I  sent 
the  specimens  to  the  British  Museum,  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Edwards  replied  for  Dr.  Gahan,  ‘  The  parasitic  flies 
belong  to  the  family  Tachinidae ,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
parasitic,  chiefly  on  Lepidopteva.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
British  species,  many  of  which  resemble  one  another  very 
closely.  Your  specimens  are  too  damaged  to  name’. 

I  inclosed  another  fly,  in  a  second  tube,  taken  at  Manton 
by  Miss  Stow,  6.6.1916.  This  proved  to  be  a  specimen  of 
Myopa  buccata ,  L.,  a  fly  which  is 
E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock, 
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